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Page Hitler, Mussolini & Co.! 


“We shall live in a fool’s paradise if we 
leave this great World Conference with the 
impression that to-day education for world 
understanding and peace is making headway 
in the world at large.” 


—From address before World Federation of Education 
Associations, by Gustav Kullman, Secretary of Educa- 
tion Committee of the League of Nations. 
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Outdoor Games... 


Bring Health and Recreation! 


To Get the Best Results Do Not Stint 
on Equipment 


PLAYGROUND BALLS. Each_.$1.00, $1.75, $1.85 
BASEBALLS. Each 50c, $1.00, $2.00 
PLAYGROUND BATS. Each_..$1.00, $1.25, $1.50 
FOOTBALLS. Each... $3.50, $4.50, $6.25, $7.75 
BASKETBALLS. Each $7.25, $8.50 


Now is the time to order your EXAMINA- 
TION FOOLSCAP, DUPLICATOR COM- 
POUND, and Supplies. 


NOTE. — School Supplies and all goods sold to 
School Districts are not subject to the new Sales 
Tax—they are Tax Free. 


F. E. OSBORNE 


Alberta’s Largest School Supply House 
CALGARY, ALBERTA 
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A lead to fashion 
is this newly de- 
signed Diamond En- 
gagement Ring... 
made of platinum 
and set with seven 
perfect diamonds. 


Catalogue on Request 


LUST 


$14-8th Ave. W. 


DIAMOND 
MERCHANTS 


CALGARY 
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MILK... 
The ELIXIR OF LIFE 


Our service is to put nature’s food into 7 
home in the finest condition. , 


FRESH MILK, CREAM and BUTTERMILK 
Properly Pasteurized 


UNION MILK COMPANY 


LIMITED 
Phone M4686 Calgary, Alberta 
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Before You Buy a 


New or Used Car 


be sure to 
See Our Complete Stock 


BURROWS MOTORS 


10126 - 106th Street EDMONTON 
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; SEE THE ORIENT ! 


ALL EXPENSE CRUISE 


Canadian-Oriental Cruise to the Far East, conducted 
by Janet Barton of Victoria, B.C., in co-operation with 
Thos. Cook @ Son, Ltd., visiting JAPAN, CHINA and 
the PHILIPPINES, sailing from Victoria, July 4th, 
returning August 19th. 


15,000 Miles — 45 Days on a big trans-Pacific Liner 
Hotel-like Staterooms — Excellent Cuisine 
Orchestra — Games — Swimming Pool 
“Talkies” and Comprehensive Sight-seeing Programme 


AMERICAN MAIL LINE 
465 Howe St. - . Vancouver, B.C. 


American Mail Line, 
465 Howe Street, Vancouver, B.C. 
Please send me descriptive folders and further details of the fol- 
lowing trip in which I am interested :— 
[_] California. 


[[] Canadian-Oriental Cruise. 

[_] Round the World. [] Alaska. 

[[] Round America. 
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EN AVANT! 
E HAVE been familiar throughout our lives with the 
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CONNF OC 


place played by anniversaries. Birthdays, wedding days, 
celebration days awaken in us many a hallowed memory of 
bygone years and carry us back as down a vista to those 
golden days of childhood. Surely no happier picture can 
arise before our mind’s eye than that of a Christmas morning 
away back through the years when, as children, we rushed 
to grasp our bulging stockings, happy in the assurance that 
Santa Claus had found his way down our chimney. 
ae se * 
UT now, at this time, it seems fitting to mark down the 
Easter Convention of the year 1936 as an anniversary 
long to be cherished in the minds of Alberta teachers. Not 
only did it afford us the usual get-together, but this time 
it aroused in us a new sense of professional responsibility. 
From every corner of the Convention one could hear words 
of rejoicing at the enactment of The Teaching Profession Act. 
We have attended conventions of teachers in the Province 
for more than a score of years, and within this time— 
nearly the span of a human generation—never have we 
witnessed such a genuine feeling of professional fraternity 
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as was manifest at our recent Convention. Surely our 
teaching corps is now inspired: with a new sense of profes- 
sional responsibility which will most certainly safeguard 
the confidence reposed in us by our Government. A new 
era has dawned, as the teachers, one and all, find them- 
selves bound together as a great educational fraternity. 
And, to be sure, the obvious spirit of co-operation and 
friendliness demonstrated at our Annual General Meeting 
gave assurance of a tense feeling of loyalty and a pro- 
fessional consciousness hithertofore unequalled. The whole 
trend of all discussions from start to finish was constructive 
and optimistic. Time and time again one could hear fervent 
words of appeal for co-operation, loyalty, professional im- 
provement, and ethical idealism. 
os) -: 9 


WAKENINGS probably seem more sudden than they 
really are. Processes of growth and change are going 
on beneath the surface before the revival comes. The pro- 
fessional awakening among teachers is only one of many 
awakenings in to-day’s civilizations. 


the other professions too. 


There are revivals in 
Engineers are giving themselves 
more freely to public service. Lawyers are beginning to 
think more of law as the servant of man rather than his 
master. Doctors are gradually bringing the gift of medical 
science to all the people. The awakening among teachers 
has peculiar significance because teachers are the largest 
public service group in modern society, as soldiers were in 
earlier times, and because they deal with life in its formative 
period and pass on ideals to children. The idea grows among 
us that society has a right to expect its functional groups 
to lead the way in bettering the services for which they are 
responsible. It expects doctors to improve medicine; en- 
gineers to perfect their technique; architects to increase 
their art; business men to improve their methods: and teach- 
ers to make the schools better. The teachers have now ac- 
cepted this challenge, and have the ideal that every teacher 
shall work on the problems of the profession. 
in which they are going about it is apparent. 


is plenty of work ahead goes without saying. 
oe & £0 d 
HE spirit manifested at our last Annual General Meeting 


The spirit 
That there 


foretokens the assumption that our teaching body is 
ready and willing to go ahead with a professional perspective 
hithertofore unrealized. The struggle of the last twenty 
years has now reached fruition; and the tremendous respon- 
sibility now reposed in their hands will, without doubt, merit 
full justification. With every teacher in our Province now 
in our ranks, backed by the exemplary spirit of loyalty and 
service which has always characterized our members, we 
march forward with a new confidence and a new determina- 
tion. If we do our work well, if we strive purposefully and 
not with mere futile fussiness, if we seek ever to find the 
truth, we must believe that deep down somewhere we are 
indeed building our share of the foundations of a state with 
wider boundaries, purer laws, more exalted administration, 
and a happier living for all. If we keep not the conviction 
alive in us, we can have no faith in our work. ‘The teacher,” 
says Wells, in the Salvaging of Civilization “is the real maker 
of history; rulers, statesmen and soldiers do but work out 
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the possibilities of conflict or co-operation the teacher cre- 
ates. This is no rhetorical flourish; it is a sober fact.” 

This is the mystery of teaching. We should be thankful 
in our hearts that our Association enshrines so great a 


mystery. 





THE NEW EDUCATIONAL VEHICLE 


ANY years ago when we drove our old “Tin Lizzy,” it 

was unmercifully cruel to us in point of comfort; it 
failed to climb hills or attain a greater speed than thirty 
miles per hour. With all these and many more drawbacks 
too numerous to mention the old crate cost us more in gas 
and oil than three modern cars. 

oa, 

E KNEW then that it was scientifically possible to travel 

in greater comfort, at greater speed and lower cost, 
but before we could accomplish that we knew that an en- 
tirely new and better vehicle would have to be built. 

Throughout the past thirty years we have been travelling 
in an educational vehicle of 1905 vintage. To be sure, from 
time to time our legislators have added a new gadget or 
two and the load it has been required to carry has steadily 
increased until today the oid wreck has practically fallen 
to pieces and the goods are not being delivered, while many 
of the passengers have had to get out and walk. 

The legislators of 1936, however, have undertaken to 
build a new vehicle of education and we feel sure that it will 
carry more passengers in comfort, a bigger load and attain 


greater speed on less gas. 
ot on 


E HAD arrived at an impasse in rural education, and 

amendment of The School Act had to be courageously 
undertaken. Rural parents were demanding secondary edu- 
cation for their children, but the only means of providing 
such was by loading grades nine and ten upon the already 
over-burdened rural teacher, to the detriment of all con- 
cerned. Rural schools could not provide necessary equip- 


ment, while a large percentage of rural schools were in finan- 





YORK COFFEE SHOPPE 


Operated in conjunction with hotels mentioned below 
PRICES MODERATE 
Banquet Room for all occasions M4748 


HOTEL 


By. 


URAUIAY $1.50 


DMI? “Ta vaca 


HOTEL StI REGIS 


Rates B61". Weekly and Monthly rates. 
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cial distress. Teachers’ salaries alone were unpaid to the 
extent of about $350,000 in this province. Many-schools 
were forced to accept an official trustee, while many were 
demanding the enlarged unit of administration. 

+ -S.482°@ 


HE New Act provides for the setting up of larger units 

of administration while maintaining the principle of local 
autonomy rightfully held dear by the freedom-loving British 
citizens of this province. Autocratic Section 220 of the old 
Act has been replaced by the more democratic Section 231, 
which states that, “Where the conditions prevailing are such 
that it appears advisable in the interests of education so 
to do, or if it is so requested by the boards of trustees of the 
majority of school districts in a proposed division, the Min- 
ister may,’’ form the larger unit. 

a a 


HE Act also makes provision for supervisors appointed 
by the Department but subject to direction of the div- 
isional board, equalization of taxation, provision for hand- 
ling debentures and tax arrears, as well as many minor 
changes in the old Act made it necessary to bring it into 
conformity with the march of time. 
e Se omnes 
T WOULD be impossible at this time to do more than 
outline the numerous advantages and the new avenues 
opened up by the introduction of this Act; possibilities that 
have already been abundantly demonstrated in Alberta and 
elsewhere. 
a oe 
HE large unit will consist of a division including possibly 
sixty or more schools. The division will be administered 
by a divisional board of five members selected democratically, 
thus allowing the electors to place their school affairs in the 
hands of men of high calibre chosen over a large area. The 
present boards will continue to exist, having the power to 
handle matters of local importance just as they do to-day. 
They may also act in an advisory capacity, making known 
to the divisional board the wishes of the electors. The ap- 
pointment of teachers, and the financing of the large division 
are powers delegated to the divisional board. The Act gives 
in detail the procedure for the election of trustees and 
directors, as well as the time, place and manner of holding 
and conducting all meetings. 
a oe a 
O THE child the enlarged unit means a modern curriculum 
adapted to his needs rather than a curriculum to which 
he must attempt or be forced to adapt himself. To the rural 
child the large unit means the opportunity of secondary 
education equal to that provided for the city child, with the 
added wisdom that Nature gives to those of her children 
who live nearest to her. 

Rural parents, too, should at this time be clamoring im- 
patiently at the doors of the Department of Education de- 
manding immediate constitution of large units. Lower mill 
rates or increased facilities, or a combination of both should 
result. Rural life should be doubly enticing, with its nat- 
ural advantages in child rearing added to the opportunity 
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ef training their children to take their place in life on an 


equal footing with the city child. 
“Se ae 


E MUST not overlook one phase of the large unit. The 

old feud between teachers and trustees will now, no 
doubt, become history, and we can now vision teachers, trus- 
tees, and parents joining forces in a common cause, the 
War against Ignorance. They will no longer need to waste 
their energies on petty irritations due almost entirely to a 
be-whiskered system of school administration. It will no 
longer be necessary to fire the teacher. The teacher that 
is unfitted for the profession could be transplanted to the 
post that best fits his ability and qualifications. Expert and 
frequent supervision, an encouraging salary schedule and 


the hope and possibility of promotion, will all spur the 
teacher to added effort. 


* * * * 


RUE education, that teaches how to live as well as how 

to make a living, is the hope of civilization. Embodied 
within the New Educational Vehicle are potent forces, many 
of which will never become manifest without the delicate 
touch of the super-teacher upon whom all real progress 
must wait. We believe that this fair Province of Alberta 
has produced a teaching force with the vision to utilize the 
opportunity now present in The New School Act to demon- 
strate to the world that the teaching profession is truly the 
peer of all professions. 





Mert Our President 





WISH to thank the members of the Alberta Teachers’ 

Association for the expression of confidence in electing 
me to the responsible position of President of our organ- 
ization, and I shall endeavor to fulfil to the best of my 
ability the obligations I have assumed in accepting the 
office. With the assistance of an able and experienced 
Executive and of a loyal and effi- 
cient General Secretary-Treasurer 
and office staff and with the co- 
operation of the members, I trust 
this year will see further advance- 
ment in educational matters and in 
the status of the teaching profes- 
sion. 

On behalf of the Executive 
I take this opportunity of ex- 
pressing our appreciation for the 
very excellent work of the various 
committees of the Annual General 
Meeting. Work of this calibre, to- 
gether with the vigorous and ani- 
mated discussions at the sessions, 
shows an interest in the organiza- 
tion that is extremely gratifying 
to the Executive. 

In 1935 the “Teaching Profes- 
sion Bill’ was introduced in the 
Legislative Assembly, and in 1936 
amendments were passed whereby 
we now have professional status 
and 100% membership of the 
teaching profession by statutory 
enactment. We are immeasurably 
indebted to all who supported thi 
legislation, and particularly to Mr. 
Chester Ronning who introduced 
the Bill in 1935, and to Mr. Solon Low who sponsored the 
amendments in 1936. 

It is a pleasure to state that there is a steadily growing 
spirit of co-operation between the Alberta Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation and all other bodies interested in education and 
now, at last, the A.T.A. is the only organization representing 
the teaching profession in Alberta. 

The routine work of this year will require extra atten- 
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tion due to our increased responsibilities accruing from 
the amendments to The Teaching Profession Act. We must 
make arrangements for the collection of fees; all locals 
must have new charters prior to the Annual General 
Meeting of 1937; and it is likely that many new locals will 
be formed. 

It is the intention of the Exec- 
utive under advisement from the 
Annual General Meeting, to put 
into practice some of the ideas we 
have advocated, which, to date, 
have been found financially impos- 
sible. I refer particularly to the 
establishment of a “Teachers’ Li- 
brary” and the awarding of schol- 
arships. 


It is our duty to continue the 
efforts to secure: 

1. The establishment of basic 
minimum salaries for teachers. 

2. The re-establishment of the 
Board of Reference. 

3. A more satisfactory stand- 
ard form of Teachers’ Contract. 

Even at this early date it might 
be considered advisable to formu- 
late plans for Education Week of 
1937 in an effort to mark this year 
—the year that Alberta secured 
professional status for teachers, a 
revised curriculum, and the year 
when the first steps were made to- 
wards re-organization of our school 
administration—as an epochal year 
in education in Alberta. Also it is 
very appropriate that in July of 
this year, Mr. J. W. Barnett, our General Secretary-Treas- 
urer, is to represent Canadian teachers at the World Con- 
ference of the New Education Fellowshipto be held in 
Cheltenham, England. 

To all members, greetings! 
Yours fraternally, 

ERIC C. ANSLEY, 
President. 
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... Obituary... 


H. LEONARD HUMPHREYS 





1 Kcepapercangte sudden came the word on the morning of 

April 8th that one of our number, H. Leonard Humph- 
reys, has passed away. Apparently in good health the day 
before, Mr. Humphreys had carried on his school work in 
his usual efficient manner. Soon after the evening meal 
while conversing with Mrs. Humphreys he suffered a stroke, 
a little later lapsing into unconsciousness he failed to rally 
and passed peacefully away in the early hours of the morn- 
ing surrounded by all the members of his family. As he 
was one of the most widely known educationists in the 
Province the news of his sudden passing came as a great 
shock to his fellow teachers and to the community generally. 

Having reached the retirement age he was to have relin- 
quished his position on the staff in June, after over twenty- 
one years of service—twenty of which he had been Principal 
of McCauley School, and so greatly had 
his strong personality dominated the 
school and community that it is difficult to 
imagine anyone else in the position of 
Principal there. An educationists of out- 
standing ability and clear forward vision, 
he brought to his work a ripe scholarship 
and rich experience acquired by years of 
service in the Old Land as well as in Ed- 
monton. 

His opinion on any educational topic, 
clearly and forcefully stated, was always 
listened to with interest by his colleagues 
of the teaching body, and on many occa- 
sions his sane counsel in times of difficulty 
has helped to solve problems confronting 
the Staff of the City. 

No Edmonton principal had more 
loyal and whole-hearted support from his 
staff than had Mr. Humphreys. Certain 
of a square deal from him, a fine spirit of 
comradeship and understanding pervaded 
the staff and made the daily grind of the 
class room much easier because of the 
harmony prevailing throughout the school. 

This same spirit was felt by pupils as well as staff, and 
the werk of each day was well started by his opening exer- 
cises with the whole school. These exercises of song and 
prayer were a classic and the lasting effect was felt by 
many a pupil and teacher. 

While the word of his death came as such a shock to 
his numerous friends, later they came to realize that perhaps 
it was a fitting end to a distinguished career. Busy at his 
beloved work until the day of his death, within three months 
of his retirement, he went painlessly and unconscious of 
what was impending. For a man so well prepared to set 
out on the great adventure it was a fine way to go. We 
shall miss him from our gatherings, his cheery bright greet- 
ing which has so often rallied wearied, discouraged teachers 
will no more be heard, but the influence of these kindly 
acts will live on in the lives of those whom he cheered 
and brightened. In some other sphere H. L. Humphreys 
still lives on and will be busy at some worth while work. 

The largely attended funeral in Christ Church was a 
fine tribute to his memory and spoke eloquently of the high 
regard in which he was held in the city. To the bereaved 
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family, Mrs. Humphreys, three daughters, Mrs. Cobbledick, 
Mrs. Dear and Erica and his son Jack, all resident in the 
Highlands, we extend our sincerest sympathy, but we con- 
gratulate them on the splendid memories that are theirs 
of one who was such an ideal citizen, husband and father. 

In all dealings with pupils his fine understanding of 
youths’ problems, his fatherly sense of justice and appre- 
ciation of humor made him an ideal disciplinarian. Many 
a youngster, a bit wobbly in his morals, benefitted greatly 
by the firm by kindly admonitions received in the Principal’s 
office. 

Mr. Humphreys’ ability as a leader had been recognized 
by all the teachers’ organizations of the Province. For one 
year he was President of the Alberta Education Association, 
twice President of the City Association, while as a charter 
member of the Alliance he was one of its 
staunchest supporters. Besides serving on 
the Provincial Executive he was for sev- 
eral years President of the Edmonton 
Public School Local where his sane coun- 
sel and leadership were of great value. 
As its representative to the School Board 
he did a splendid service in helping to 
create and maintain an understanding 
spirit between the Board and its em- 
ployees. His last public service was dur- 
ing Education Week last winter, when 
he gave an address in St. Andrews Church 
on an Educational topic. 

In recognition of his distinguished 
services in the profession for so many 
years, he was given, in common with sev- 
eral other Alberta teachers, a _ silver 
medal by His Late Majesty George V on 
the twenty-fifth anniversary of his acces- 
sion to the throne. This recognition of 
his valuable services was looked upon by 
his colleagues as fittingly bestowed o 
one who had made such a signal success 
of his life work of teaching. 

The following lines are contributed by one of his col- 
leagues: 

“To him who hath beyond the curtain passed 

At that ripe age of three score years and ten. 

His thought was duty, duty to the last, 

With high ideals, not ’bove the needs of men. 

In times of crisis was his counsel sought 

In Church or School, in Home or larger bound. 

His words were words of wisdom wrought 

With head held high, white brow of noble round. 

At Eastertide our line hath broken been, 

One of the front rank leaves our Earthly Sun 

And in that Land! beyond all human ken 

He carries on that work so well begun. 

Teacher of youth, the seed doth perish ’neath the sod; 
Thy spirit lives, beloved of Man and God.” 

An Anglican in his church affiliation, he was a prominent 
member of Christ Church, Edmonton, carrying on the duties 
of Lay Reader for a number of years. In this position his 
resonant voice and dignified manner at the Reader’s Desk 
made this part of the service of great spiritual value to the 
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congregation. He had also been a member of different 
choirs in the city at various times, and in these his know- 
ledge of music and fine voice had made him a valued member. 

Few had his gift for public speaking, and it was a 
pleasure to hear him address an audience in his fearless 





and convincing manner in support of any cause which h- 
deemed just and right. Intolerant of anything that savored 
of trickery or expediency he was always ready to give him- 
self unreservedly to the support of a person or cause that 
in his opinion was worthy of such support. 

\ 





Che World Outside 


MISS M. B. MOORE, M.A. 





Geneva 
On the eve of the eighth anniversary of her signed 
agreement not to use poison gas in warfare, Italy is sum- 
moned before the League to defend herself against the 
charge of the use of poison gas against the Ethiopian army. 
SE Brida 
April 16. Ethiopia flatly rejects Italy’s peace terms. 
The League Committee of 13 also are unfavorably disposed 
towards such dictated terms. 
o WT pa 
April 16. Britain says—no remission of sanctions until 
Italy’s peace terms are satisfactory. 
Se - tre 
April 18. Under an agreement to compose their differ- 
ences, France and Britain have decided that the question 
of sanctions will not be discussed until after the French 
elections. 
ae. oo ee 
In September, a conference under the auspices of the 
League of Nations will be held. Non-League nations will be 
invited. This conference will consider broadcasting in the 
interest of peace. A resolution for the suppression of his- 
tory text books which contain misleading or erroneous facts 
is also under consideration by the Council of the League. 
SoM Bi 


Great Britain 

Birmingham will achieve its centenary in 1938. In 1838 
it received its charter for local self-government. The pres- 
ent civic government is pushing its slum clearance plan with 
prodigious energy—in order that when 1938 arrives they 
may be in a position to proclaim “no city can rival Birm- 
ingham in the ideal condition in which its people live.” 

Hundreds of acres of land have been purchased on the 
outskirts for new buildings. A group of women of charming 
personality are employed to visit the slum dwellers and 
prepare them for removal, and instruct them in the use 
of modern equipment when they enter the new buildings. 
The city also provides information in gardening, and encour- 
ages competition in this art. 

6 Ni@ «bie 

London.—The British Social Credit Party cabled Wm. 
Aberhart, Social Credit Premier of Alberta, requesting that 
the Alberta Premier “put Magor out and put Social Credit 
in? 

* * * #& 

The schools of Glasgow, Scotland, have come to the 
determination to do without the Officers’ Training Corps and 
the Cadet Corps. 

+. 2.8) .% 

The British National Peace Congress this year will be 
held in Leeds, June 26-29. The main topics under discussion 
will be Peace and the Empire; Re-shaping the League, and 
the Government’s Re-armament Policy. 
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National and local peace organizations in the United 
States are invited to send delegates. 
ee e's 


An intensive peace crusade was recently launched by the 
National Free Church Council in England. A peace message 
was read in 14,578 churches. 

o:.- O88. 2 


Early in April, Capt. Anthony Eden, British Foreign 
Minister, announced that the British Government has auth- 
orized conversations between the British, French and Bel- 
gium military staffs, with a view to concerted action in the 
event of war. He further said these will be purely technical 
in character and will not increase our military obligations. 

ae Ie 
Canada 


April 2 saw the opening for the season of the St. Law- 
rence River to navigation of small vessels. About April 
15th the big liners from the Atlantic arrived at the port of 
Montreal. 

24 3 a 


Three members of the British Canadian Arctic expedi- 
tion have arrived at Montreal and will proceed to join their 
leader, T. B. Manning in the Northland. Mr. Manning is a 
Fellow of the Royal Geographical Society. He has already 
spent two years making surveys on Southampton Island. 

These young men are graduates of Cambridge, and high- 
ly specialized in their departments. The party plan to map 
the west coast of Baffin’s Land, study wild life and geological 
structure. They mean to give four years to this work in 
Canada’s far Northland. 


oe  wiw. ec: ig 
The B.C. Government is taking steps to plead for a share 
in the Federal Government’s housing scheme. It wants 


money made available for the construction of homes for 
the people of that province. 
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Responsibility — Integrity 
Efficiency 


The Three Essential Virtues for Which the Empire 
Has Always Been Known. 


Whether it be any article of apparel or home furnishings, fashioned 
of fabric, feather or fur, The Empire will clean it with a skill 
only made possible by modern equipment, competent workers, and 
the highest ideals of service. 


M. 7926 


Empire Cleaning and Dyeing 
COMPANY LIMITED 
“RELIABLE—THAT’S ALL” 

Plant: 902 Fourth Ave. West 
Branches: 234 Twelfth Ave. West; 613 Centre St. 
CALGARY ALBERTA 
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PREFATORY NOTE 


This bulletin is published by authority of the Minister of Education. The editor is Dr. H. C. Newland, Super- 
visor of Schools, who will from time to time insert Departmental notices and announcements relating to the 
programme of studies, textbooks, examinations, Departmental regulations, the Summer School session, suitable 
reference books, and other such matters. The Supervisor will endeavor in this way to keep teachers informed 


regarding the progress of the new programme. 


I. The New Elementary School Programme: Grades I 
to VI. 


To clear up misunderstanding on the part of teachers 
and allay uneasiness respecting the new programme for Ele- 
mentary Grades, which is to be introduced in September of 
this year, the Department of Education announces that the 
new programme will be printed, and that printed copies will 
be distributed at the earliest possible date—probably by the 
first of July. 


The programme will consist of two Divisions: Division I, 
covering the work of the Primary Grades (I, II, and III), 
and Division II, the work of the Junior Grades (IV, V, and 
VI). 


In rural schools, the Grades will no longer serve as the 
basis of promotion, but merely as levels of attainment within 
each Division. In this way, a pupil’s grade status may differ 
for different “subjects”. He may, for example, have reach- 
ed the Grade II level in Arithmetic, but only the Grade I 
level in Reading; or the Grade III level in Language, but 
only the Grade II level in Writing. The promotion points 
will be at the end of Division I and Division II. 


In the graded schools of villages, towns, and cities, the 
Grades will still to a considerable extent be the basis of 
organization. In two-room, or three-room schools, it will be 
desirable wherever possible to group the Grades of Division 
I, or of Division II, under one teacher. In some schools of 
four or of five rooms, it may be impossible to avoid grouping 
Grade III pupils with Grade IV pupils. In such cases, the 
Principal should do all in his power to minimize the rigidity 
of the grade organization, by affording opportunities for 
re-grouping in the social activities and experiences. The 
great aim of the new programme is to encourage flexibility 
in organization, and the adaptation of instruction to indiv- 
idual needs. 


The new programme will contain full outlines, including 
objectives and grade levels of attainment, for each of the 
skills—Reading, Language, Arithmetic, Writing, Spelling, 
and for the content and appreciation subjects as well. It 
will also offer a full description and explanation of the en- 
terprise procedure, and will propose detailed Enterprises 
for each Division, together with suggestions to the “enter- 
prising’ teacher for constructing Enterprises that will in- 
tegrate the skills, and the content and appreciation subjects, 
in social activities and experiences. These proposed and 
suggested activities will be changed from year to year, and 
teachers will be advised of this change through a special 
bulletin from the Department of Education. The use of the 
enterprise procedure will not be compulsory; but all teachers 
will be expected to make a beginning, at least, in the use 
of this procedure by attempting one or two Enterprises 
during the year. Teachers who have had Summer School or 
Normal School training in enterprise procedure will, of 


course, be encouraged by the inspectors to attempt a much 
fuller enterprise programme. A complete course in Enter- 
prise Education will be offered at the Summer School this 
year. 


II. The New Intermediate School Programme: Grades 
VII, VIII, and IX. 


Of this new programme, only the new course for Grade 
IX will be introduced in September, 1936. The present 
course for Grades VII and VIII will continue for one more 
year. 


Teachers and boards of school trustees are asked to dis- 
tinguish carefully between the new course for Grade IX, 
and the new type of organization known as the Intermediate 
School. The new Grade IX course will be compulsory this 
September in all schools where Grade IX is taught; but the 
organizing of the Intermediate School is not compulsory. 
Although Grade IX has been detached from the High School, 
and the new Grade IX course is no longer a part either of the 
present or of the new High School programme, ‘and although 
the full value of an Intermediate School programme can be 
achieved only through the close integration of the courses 
for Grades VII, VIII, and IX in a properly organized Inter- 
mediate School, the Department of Education, nevertheless, 
will not recommend a general change to this type of organ- 
ization this year. In Calgary and Edmonton, and to a less 
extent in other centres, there are facilities for department- 
alized instruction, and for a full offering of the new Grade 
IX options, which make this change in organization at once 
feasible and desirable. Moreover, it will be possible in a 
number of three-room or four-room schools to group Grades 
VII, VIII, and IX under one teacher. But in many other 
centres where at present Grade IX pupils are taught together 
with pupils of Grade X, or of higher grades, it would be 
altogether unwise this year to remove the Grade IX pupils 
from the high school building, or from rooms in which they 
are associated with high school pupils. 


In so far as one-teacher rural schools are concerned, 
the Department will require that the present practice be 
continued, whereby instruction will be offered in Grades I 
to VIII, and instruction in Grade IX will be given only with 
the approval of the inspector. 


The complete new programme for Grades VII, VIII, and 
IX will not be introduced until September, 1937. This 
programme will be printed separately from the programme 
for Elementary Schools, and from the programme for High 
Schools. 


Outlines for the new Grade IX course will be printed at 
an early date, and printed copies will be distributed during 
July. For the guidance of teachers it may be necessary to 
publish supplementary outlines in The A.7’.A. Magazine from 
time to time during the year. 

The following five subjects of the Grade IX course will 


~~ 
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be compulsory: English, including Literature, Composition 
—oral and written, and Spelling; Mathematics, including 
Algebra and Geometry; General Science; Social Studies, in- 
cluding History, Geography, and Civics; and Health Educa- 
tion, including Health and Physical Training. 

Teachers will find it necessary to devote approximately 
225 minutes a week to English, and to Mathematics; 180 
minutes a week to, Social Studies, and to General Science; 
and 110 minutes a week to Health Education. This time 
allocation can be arranged, either on the basis of a nine- 
period day, or of an eight-period day, with longer periods 
for some of the subjects than for others. 

The text-books in English Literature and in General 
Science will for one year only be those previously used in 
Grade IX. There will be new text-books in Mathematics 
(Algebra and Geometry) and English Composition. Res- 
pecting the new course and a text-book in Social Studies, an 
announcement will be made at a later date. The use of 
West’s Early Peoples is likely to be discontinued. 


In addition to the five compulsory subjects of Grade IX, 
there are three options, to be chosen from the following list: 
Dramatics, Choral or Instrumental Music, Art, Junior Busi- 
ness, Typing, Oral French, General Shop, and Household 
Economics. 


The attention of teachers and school boards is directed 
to the requirement that instructors in these optional sub- 
jects must have qualifications approved by the Department of 
Education. The new course in Oral French will require a 
teacher who is able to converse in French. It is not the 
present course in French I, nor will it be the equivalent of 
any course in High School French. In fact, none of the 
subjects of the new Grade IX course will in any way count 
as “credits” towards a High School diploma. 


Provided the enrolment is sufficient, Summer School 
courses will be offered at Edmonton in Grade IX English, 
Mathematics, Science, Social Studies, Health Education, 
Dramatics, Art, Choral Music, and Junior Business; and at 
the Institute of Technology and Art, Calgary, in Grade IX 
General Shop, and Household Economics. 


Teachers who desire to qualify in these subjects should 
ask for a Summer School Announcement from the Depart- 
ment of Education. 


In June 1937, and each year thereafter, the Department 
of Education will conduct a Grade IX Examination. On the 
results of this examination promotions will be made from 
the Intermediate School to the High School. 


Students who enter High School in September, 1937, 
will take one of the following courses: academic, general, 
commercial, or technical. In the cities, this year’s Grade 
VIII students will not begin the commercial or technical 
course in September, but will continue with the new Grade 
IX course. 


III. Re Teachers’ Reading Courses. 

Teachers holding Interim Certificates who have not yet 
completed the required Reading Courses, and whose certifi- 
cates have therefore expired, or will expire this year, may, 
if they so desire, revive their certificates, or obtain an exten- 
sion, by taking at the 1986 Summer School Session one of 
the courses included in either of the following lists: 

1. For the Second Class Certificate— 

Courses No. 16, 17, 20, 22, 23, 24, 25, 27, 29, 46, 
47, 68, 64 of the Summer School Announcement. 
(See page 12 of the Announcement.) 

2. For the First Class Certificate— 

Courses No. 13, 15, 16, 18, 21, 22, 26, 27, 30, 36, 
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62 of the Summer School Announcement. (See 
page 12 of the Announcement.) 


1. 0. D. E. SCHOLARSHIPS 

For the 1936 Summer Session the Provincial Chapter of 
the I.0.D.E. offers ten scholarships of $30 each to teachers 
teaching in schools among New Canadians. 

This year the course has been revised to meet the specific 
needs of the rural teachers who wish to qualify themselves 
for this work. 

A bonus of $100.00 will be awarded to the teacher doing 
work of outstanding merit in one of these settlements. 

Applicants for scholarships must be recommended by 
an Inspector who will supply application forms. 

Teachers are hereby advised that in place of the options 
of the Scholarship Course listed on page 24 of the Summer 
School Announcement, any two of the following may be sub- 
stituted: Rural Sociology and Economics (No. 21); Child 
Study I or II (Nos. 59 or 60); Enterprise Education (No. 
16); and Chorus Practice (No. 41). 

Further information regarding this course may be ob- 
tained from the Summer School Office, Department of Edu- 
cation. 

Jean H. Or’Range, 
Provincial I.0.D.E., 
Immigration and Canadianization Convener. 
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PHONE M 3459 Repairs a Specialty 


T. S. JEFFERY — London Certified Cutter 
. TAILOR TO LADIES ..ND GENTLEMEN 
| Call and see the latest Imports of Worsteds, Flannels, Tweeds 








Expert Remodeling 


1117-1st St. West—Traders’ Bldg. Calgary 
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Steady 
Screen 
Pictures 


Anessential in which 
FILMO Projectors 
are supreme! 


Perfect steadiness of 
motion pictures on 
the screen is neces- 
sary to safeguard 
the eyesight of pu- 
pils. There must be 
no trace of jumpi- 
ness, either vertical- 
ly or laterally. 


“Floating Film,” an 
exclusive feature of 
FILMO Projector 
design whereby the film “floats” under perfect control 
past all film handling parts, prevents film scratching and 
thus further safeguards eyesight. 





“Metered Lubrication,” another exclusive Bell & Howell 
advantage, assures the continuance of FILMO’S original 
superior performance. 


Ask your nearest FILMO dealer for a demonstration to-day or write to 


ASSOCIATED SCREEN NEWS 


LIMITED 


5271 Western Avenue 21 Richmond St. East 
Montreal, Que. Toronto, Ont. 
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Alberta Geachers’ Assoriation 
Annual General Meeting, the Palliser Hotel, Calgary, April 13th to 16th, 1936 





The first meeting of delegates of the full-fledged Teach- 
ing Profession (and the nineteenth of the redoubtable old 
A.T.A.) gathered in an atmosphere of eager and cordial 
interest such as few of us can remember. The delegates’ 
tables were filled, and visitors jammed every corner of the 
large room. 

In order that President Harman might be fully equipped 
for his duties, Mr. H. C. Clark presented him with a silver- 
mounted gavel which will be his souvenir of an arduous and 
most eminent year in office. 

Over 100 delegates were put to work in the Convention 
committees. There are some new ones this year: the Pro- 
fessional Code is up for review; a committee of the dis- 
tinguished and of the “old guard”’ is struck, to bring for- 
ward a policy for the award of A.T.A. Scholarships. 

The bulk of Monday afternoon’s session was occupied 
with the main reports by the President and the General 
Secretary. Delegates expressed by a standing silence their 
regard for those whose work is forever done, and well done 
—G. W. Gorman, H. L. Humphreys and J. A. Smith. 


The By-laws 

Thanks to much laborious and thorough preparation by 
the out-going Executive, the consideration of the by-laws 
of our newly-constituted Association was largely a matter 
of ratification. There was intense interest in clause 34, 
requiring four consecutive years of membership as a quali- 
fication for election to the Executive. The President is to 
be congratulated upon the full and free discussion allowed 
on this matter. Eventually the view prevailed that clause 
34 is a sound and necessary safeguard to the policies of the 
organization during the critical years ahead; and, as revised 
by the By-laws committee to prevent disqualification of 
unemployed bone fide teachers, it was passed by a vote of 
86-7. 
. By-law on Fees 

It was, perhaps, natural that there should be some de- 
mand for reduction in the money obligations of membership; 
none of us are in affluent circumstances. Neither, in fact, 
is the A.T.A., which closed its books for the year just 
comfortably out of the red. Those who spoke for rural 
areas were emphatic against fee-reduction, and the able 
presentation of the Association’s needs and obligations by 
Mr. H. C. Clark was sufficient to convince and carry the meet- 
ing in favor of the sfatus quo. There was a feeling abroad, be 
it said, that a member, whose first reaction to full profes- 
sional status is to seek a reduction in his obligations to the 
body, is off on the wrong foot. 
Greetings 

As fraternal delegates, two old friends were brief and 
to the point: Mr. Fred White, representing the Alberta Fed- 
eration of Labour, and Mr. Frank Speakman, who abandoned 
for a moment his role as delegate to greet us on behalf of 
the Alberta Federation of Home and School Associations. 
Mr. Tompkins of the Civil Service Association made kindly 
reference to our new propfessional status and its increased 
responsibilities. 

Then on with the By-laws! 
Delegates’ Travelling Expenses 

The new Association assumes henceforth the burden of 
paying the legitimate, minimum transportation charges of 
delegates from Locals to the A.G.M. This decision was none 


the less wise for being very popular. We are all creatures 
of mixed motive, and many a good A.T.A. booster far from 
the cities will work a little harder and get a little better 
support now that the privilege of coming up to our annual 
parliament is really within reach. All luck to the smaller 
Locals! 


Size of Locals 

That reminds us that the By-laws have increased the 
Local membership to a minimum of twelve, with a quorum 
of six. The all-inclusive membership makes this demand 
quite a reasonable one even in the rural areas; and of course 
it is wise to guard against useless multiplication of corres- 
pondence and organizing detail from headquarters. 
“Fellow of the A.T.A.” 

The world’s best work is done for love, not for money. 
The Profession will continue to grow in stature and useful- 
ness (as always in the past) by the labor of volunteers who 
shoulder responsibility side by side with the President and 
General Secretary. The science of education will continue 
to grow by reason of that work over-and-above the day’s class 
grind, which is done in the field of research by members of 
our body. It is fitting therefore, that our organization try 
to evolve a means by which we may give honor to those who 
reach outstanding eminence and usefulness in the education- 
al work of the province. That seems to be agreed to by the 
A.G.M., but there are misgivings. We don’t want to be 
flamboyant, or to be handing out titles which may become 
derisory. The principle is good, says the A.G.M.; think 
over the details till next year. 

The Professional Code 

Reporting for the Code Committee, Mr. Powell moved 
the addition of one more to the things that are not done 
by good teachers. “It shall be an unprofessional act... 
to speak to any person, a non-member of the A.T.A., in 
terms derisive of or derogatory to, the Teaching Profession 
as established by law in 1936.” The addition was approved. 
It is surely not too much to hope that henceforth those who 
have been “agin the government” and policies of the A.T.A. 
will henceforth take their places in its regular councils, 
bring their criticisms there, and show an unbroken front to 
the world outside. 

The Declaration of Principles was amended so as to place 
squarely upon the Executive the duty of initiating our 
teachers-in-training into the meaning of professional mem- 
bership, so that they may be ready to “jump into the collar” 
with the rest of us on going out to teach. 

Rousing Tribute to the General Secretary 

Upon Mr. Raymond Shaul of Czar, fell the most congenial 
business of the A.G.M. Arising out of the President’s re- 
port, the duty devolved upon him of recalling to the dele- 
gates the long and arduous years given to the organization 
by John Barnett; the scant and broken holidays which he 
has enjoyed throughout his service; the culminating strain 
and tension of the past year; and the imperious call of 
future responsibilities. Mr. Shaul speaks well, and especi- 
ally well on a fine theme. He moved that the meeting 
approve of the proposal of the Executive to grant the Gen- 
eral Secretary three months’ leave of absence with pay. 
Someone, we suspect, had invented bogus business for Mr. 
Barnett at the other end of the Palliser. When he returned 
to the table he received a grand and merited ovation, and the 
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good wishes of President Harman for a bon voyage and a 
happy reunion in the Old Land. 


A.T.A. Scholarship Project 


Dr. M. E. Lazerte (Vice-President-elect), stressed the 
need for promoting educational leadership. While the idea 
of finding and assisting young high-school graduates is an 
attractive one, it is very hard to implement with fairness; 
and it is difficult to guarantee that people of promise, though 
“caught young,” will remain in the educational sphere. The 
proposals of the committee were such therefore as to pro- 
vide help; (1) for teachers of high academic training who 
would continue their studies abroad; (2) for established 
graduate teachers who would combine a year’s exchange 
teaching with a summer school course abroad; (3) for teach- 
ers taking higher training who would undertake research 
assignments while in University; (4) for any teachers (at 
liberty, and with the right scientific attitude) who would 
carry through research programmes of service to the Pro- 
tion, which is given in detail on page 23. It is an important 
one, however.) 


A note of caution was sounded by Mr. Parker (President 
1925-26), who said the proposals were quite academic in 
their emphasis. Speaking as a member of the committee, he 
would say that there must be a receptive attitude towards 
the claims of Technical and other fields of education. 

The Scholarship report was adopted. 


The Future 


Much has been said in these four days to make us view 
ourselves and our professional status soberly and with 
caution. To quote one wise observer, ‘‘we shall have to 
justify this thing in the eyes of those who trusted us with 
it.” That the A.T.A. will be governed with good judgment 
and moderation is a fair assumption among those who know 


its Executive intimately. Our professional gains have been. 


made with much toil and patience—they will not lightly be 
forfeited. 


Nevertheless, our A.T.A. will not be suffered “to rest un- 
burnished” while there remain hundreds of teachers whose 
efficiency is drained by insecurity, penury and local malice. 
Did you see that 100-page list of the teachers of Alberta 
whose contracts were terminated at midsummer 1935? 
That won’t do! Until our teaching personnel are treated like 
human beings with roots in the community, Alberta will 
remain on the ragged fringe of civilization. 


Our A.T.A. has gone far in twenty years, and gained 
much experience: 


“Yet all experience is an arch where-thro’ 

Gleams that untravell’d world, whose margin fades 

Forever and forever when I move . 

.... that which we are, we are, 

One equal temper of heroic hearts, 

Not dulled by time and fate, but strong in will, 

To strive, to seek, to find, and not to yield.” 
—Hayseed. 


The results of the election for the Executive Council of 
the Alberta Teachers’ Association for 1936-37 are as follows: 
President—E. C. Ansley, Medicine Hat (acclamation). 
Vice-President—Dr. W. E. Lazerte, Edmonton (acclama- 

tion). 


District Representatives 


Northern Alberta—Fred Hannochko, Willingdon. 

Central Alberta—R. E. Schaw, Czar (acclamation). 
S.E. Alberta—H. W. Bryant, Drumheller (acclamation). 
S.W. Alberta—M. G. Merkley, Coalhurst (acclamation). 
Edmonton City—H. C. Clark (acclamation). 

Calgary City—H. T. Robertson (acclamation). 


Mr. R. E. Peterson of Edson was subsequently appointed 
by the Provincial Executive to serve as Representative for 
the newly created division of N.W. Alberta. Mr. G. Harman 
continues to serve on the Council as Past President. 





Sod 





EXECUTIVE COUNCIL OF THE A.T.A., 1935-36 


Back Row, left to right: H.W. Bryant, Drumheller; H. T. Robertson, Calgary; Dr. M. E. Lazerte, Vice-President 
elect, Edmonton; M. G. Merkeley, Coalhurst; Raymond Shaul, Czar. 

Front Row: J. W. Barnett, General Secretary-Treasurer; E. C. Ansley, Vice-President, Medicine Hat; Gordon G. 
Harman, President, Edmonton; E. J. Thorlakson, Past President, Calgary; Miss M. K. Benham, Assistant Secretary; 
and Harry C. Clark, Edmonton. (Mr. A. J. Heywood, M.P., Vegreville, absent.) 
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The By-laws of the Association have the same force and 
effect as if they were part of The Teaching Profession Act, 1935, 
and amendments thereto. 


Section 12 of the Act reads as follows: 

“12. Every person guilty of violating any pro- 
vision of this Act or any of the By-laws made there- 
under, shall be liable to a fine of not more than 
Twenty-five Dollars ($25.00) recoverable with costs 
under the provisions of the law respecting summary 
convictions.” 


GENERAL BY-LAWS 


1. The By-laws of the Association hereto attached shall 
be taken and be deemed to be the governing by-laws of the 
Association until such time as they shall be altered, amend- 
ed or repealed in accordance with the provisions of 
The Teaching Profession Act, 1935, and amendments thereto. 


Membership 

2. Any person eligible for membership in the Association 
may make application to the General Secretary-Treasurer 
and upon receipt by the applicant of the official certificate 
of membership, signed by the General Secretary-Treasurer 
and sealed with the corporate seal of the Association, the 
said applicant shall become a member of the Association. 


8. (1) Any member of the Association according to the 
preceding section, who is located in a centre where a local 
association exists, shall be a member of the local asso- 
ciation; but if he be so located as to be unable to become 
a member of a local association, he shall be deemed to be a 
member-at-large. 


(2) The Executive Council shall have power to attach 
a member-at-large to any local association as may be 
deemed fit and proper. 


Provisional Members 

4. Any student in training as a teacher in the School 
of Education of the University of Alberta or in any Provin- 
cial Normal Schcooi may, upon payment of a fee of fifty 
cents become a provisional member of the Association, 
with the same rights, privileges and benefits as other duly 
admitted members; provided that payment of such fee 
shall keep the member in good standing until six months 
after the close of the training term only or until one month 
after securing employment as a teacher in a school under the 
jurisdiction of the Department of Education; and further 
provided that a provisional member of the Association shall 
not be entitled to vote in the election of the Executive 
Council. 


5. Any unemployed teacher, on application for member- 
ship as provided for in Regulation 2 hereof, and on payment 
of a fee of 50c, shall be placed in good standing in the 
Association for a period of one year, or alternately unless 
and until he secures employment, within the said year, for 
a continuous period of one month, or major fraction thereof; 
provided that an unemployed teacher shall not be entitled 
to vote in the election of the Executive Council. 


Fees 

6. (1) The fees for members in the Association shall 
be those prescribed from time to time by the Association in 
its Annual General Meeting, as expressed by a two-thirds’ 
majority vote thereat, on the recommendation of the Execu- 
tive Council, and the payment of fees shall be a con- 


By-laws of Che Alberta Ceachers’ Assoriation 


As Adopted by the 1936 Annual General Meeting 


dition precedent to membership, or otherwise such fees 
of members shall be paid in accordance with Section 10 of 
The Teaching Profession Act, 1935, and amendments thereto. 
(2) The scale of fees payable by members, shall be in 
accordance with the following schedule: 
Annual Salary Fees 
Under $1500. $5.00 yearly or 50c per teaching month. 
Under $2000 $7.00 yearly or 70c per teaching month. 
Under $2500 $9.00 yearly or 90c per teaching month. 
$2500 and over. $10.00 yearly or $1 per teaching month. 
N.B.—More than half a month (10 teaching days) shall 
be assessed as a whole month: less than 10 teaching days 
shall not be taken into consideration. 


Local Fees 

(3) Members of locals shall be required to pay such 
local fee as the local of which he is a member, or to which 
he may be attached by the Executive Council, may approve, 
in addition to the fees prescribed in the schedule in sub- 
section (2) of this section. 


Local Associations 
7. The membership of a local association shall consist 
of members of the Association. 


8. Any twelve members of the Association may become 
organized into a local association, upon receipt of a Charter 
issued by the Executive Council, under the seal of the As- 
sociation; 

Provided that such Charter shall not be granted unless 
and until the Secretary-Treasurer of the proposed local 
shall have forwarded to the General Secretary-Treasurer a 
copy of the Constitution and By-laws of the local associa- 
tion. 


9. The administrative body of a local association shall 
be the Executive Committee, which shall include as ex- 
officio members: the President, Vice-President, and Secre- 
tary-Treasurer of such local association. 


10. The Executive Committee and the officers of any 
local association shall be elected by the members thereof, 
annually, not later than the month of December, or at such 
time as the Executive Council may direct. 


11. Local associations shall hold meetings at least once 
every month of the school year, or as often as the same shall 
be convenient and expedient, and it shall be the duty of the 
officers to provide a place of meeting and a programme or 
subject for discussion at such meeting. The number of 
members which shall constitute a quorum shall be determined 
by the constitution of the local association, but in no case 
shall such number be less than six members. The President 
on his own initiative or at the request of five members, may 
call a special meeting and all members must be notified of 
the time and place of such meeting and the object for which 
it is called. 

12. Each local association shall by its Secretary or 
otherwise, make an annual report to the Executive Council 
of the Association at such time or times as the Council may 
require. Such report shall contain a list of the names of 
the officers and a general survey of the work done since the 
last report, if any, and any other information desired by 
the Executive Council. 


13. The constitution, by-laws or rules and regulations 
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of any local association shall be subject to revision or dis- 
allowance by the Executive Council. 

14. A majority vote of a regularly called meeting of a 
local association shall control the entire electoral vote of 
the local association, and the Secretary shall promptly no- 
tify the General Secretary-Treasurer of the result. A local 
association shall be entitled to the same number of electoral 
votes as delegates by which it would be represented at the 
Annual General Meeting. 


Disputes Between Locals 

15. (1) In cities where more than one local exists, the 
president of each local shall be required immediately upon 
assuming office to arrange for an adjustment committee to 
be organized, consisting of elected delegates from each and 
every local. 

(2) In cases where there exists a divergence of opinion 
between the constituent locals or groups, in matters of 
concern to more than one local or group, there shall be no 
pronouncement made to the public or outside bodies with 
respect thereto, until such time as the adjustment committee 
shall have taken the dispute or disagreement under advise- 
ment, and until such time as the adjustment committee feels 
itself in a position to announce the consummation of an 
agreement and present a case concurred in by all. Such 
announcement of policy or presentation of case shall be by 
and through one person duly authorized by the adjustment 
committee. 

(3) In the event of the adjustment committee finding 
itself unable to compose such differences as may exist 
amongst the constituent organizations, such adjustment com- 
mittee or any one of the constituent organizations may 
thereupon appeal to the Provincial Executive, who, straight- 
way, shall cause inquiry to be made and conference held. 
Pending the decision of the Provincial Executive as a result 
of such inquiry, joint conference or meeting, no action shall 
be taken by any of the constituent organizations, or members 
thereof. 


Annual General Meeting 

16. The Association shall be governed by an Annual 
General Meeting to be arranged by the Executive Council 
during Easter week of each year, or at such other time as 
may be deemed expedient by the Executive Council. 

17. The Annual General Meeting shall be composed of 
the Executive Council and duly accredited delegates of 
local associations in good standing. Delegates to the meet- 
ing shall be members of local associations in good standing: 

(a) For associations with a membership of 12, one 
delegate ; 

(b) For associations with a membership of twenty-five, 
two delegates; 

(c) For associations with a membership exceeding 
twenty-five, one additional delegate for each addi- 
tional twenty-five or major fraction thereof. 

18. The President of the Association shall preside at the 

Annual General Meeting. 

19. The Annual General Meeting shall discuss the re- 
ports of the Executive Council and legislate on any question 
arising out of these reports; it shall deal with any business 
brought before the meeting by the Executive Council or any 
local association in good standing. The agenda of business 
of the meeting shall be sent to all local associations by the 
General Secretary-Treasurer at least fifteen days prior to 
the meeting. 


20. By-laws and resolutions involving the expenditure 
of moneys of the Association, before adoption by the Annual 


General Meeting, shall previously have been referred to the 
Executive Council for recommendation or report with res- 
pect thereto. 


21. The necessary transportation expenses of delegates 
of local associations to the Annual General Meeting shall 
be paid from the funds of the Association. 


Administration 


22. The Executive Council shall be the Executive and 
Administrative body of the Association, and shall consist of 
the President, Immediate Past-President, Vice-President, 
General Secretary-Treasurer and seven other members as 
District Representatives. 


23. Five members of the Council shall constitute a 
quorum. 


24. A vacancy on the Executive Council occurring dur- 
ing the year shall be filled by the remaining members of 
the Council. 


25. In the absence of the President, the Vice-President 
shall assume his duties, and in the absence of both President 
and Vice-President, the Immediate Past-President shall act 
as President. 


26. The General Secretary-Treasurer shall not be en- 
titled to vote at meetings of the Executive Council. 


27. The President and General Secretary-Treasurer shall 
be members of all committees of the Executive Council. 


28. Any member of the Executive Council who absents 
himself from two or more consecutive meetings of the Exec- 
utive Council, except such absence be sanctioned by resolu- 
tion at a regularly called meeting of the Council, at which 
a quorum is present, shall ipso facto vacate his seat on the 
Council. 


Executive Council 


29. The Executive Council shall consist of eleven mem- 
bers: the President, Vice-President, Immediate Past-Presi- 
dent, General Secretary-Treasurer, and seven District Rep- 
resentatives. The President, Vice-President and District 
Representatives, who shall hold office for one year or until 
their successors are duly elected, shall be elected by ballot 
of the members of the Association as provided for in the 
By-laws. The General Secretary-Treasurer shall be appoint- 
ed by the Executive Council. The Immediate Past-President 
shall ex-officio be a member of the Council. 


Powers of the Executive Council 


80. The management of the affairs and business of the 
Association shall be vested in the Executive Council, who 
may exercise all such powers of the Association as are not 
expressly directed or required to be exercised by statute or in 
Annual General Meeting, subjected, nevertheless, to any 
provisions of The Teaching Profession Act, 1935, and amend- 
ments thereto; but no by-laws made nor action taken by 
the Association in General Meeting shall invalidate any 
prior act of the Executive Council which would have been 
valid if such by-laws or action of the Annual General Meet- 
ing had not been made. 


Election of Executive Council 

81. (1) Every member of the Association shall be en- 
titled to vote for the President, Vice-President, and for the 
Geographic Representative of the district in which his school 
or post office address is located. 

(2) Two ballots shall be mailed to every member of 
the Association not less than ten days prior to the first ses- 
sion of the Annual General Meeting; one ballot for the 
election’ of President and Vice-President and one for the 
election of District Representative. 
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(8) All ballots shall be sealed and returned so as to be 
received not later than Wednesday of Easter Week imme- 
diately following the sending of such ballots. 


(4) The result of the ballot shall be announced by the 
President at the last session of the Annual General Meeting 
and the newly elected Executive shall assume office forth- 
with. 

(5) In order to be eligible for election to the office of 
President, the candidate shall previously have served as a 
member of the Executive Council. 


32. Any local association by resolution at a regularly 
called meeting shall be entitled to nominate one candidate 
for election to the office of President, one candidate for 
election to the office of Vice-President, and one candidate 
for election to the office of District Representative for the 
district of which the local association forms a part. All 
such nominations shall be received by the General Secretary- 
Treasurer not less than twenty-four days before the Annval 
General Meeting. 


33. The boundaries of the districts which elect the Dis- 
trict Representatives shall be determined by the Executive 
Council with the approval of the Annual General Meeting. 


Eligibility of Members for Election to Executive Council 

84. In order to be eligible as a candidate for election to 
the Executive Council, a member shall have been in good 
standing in the Association or other affiliated organization 
of the Canadian Teachers’ Federation in every case where 
membership was a possibility, for not less than four com- 
plete, successive years immediately preceding his nomination 
as a candidate for election; provided that a period of un- 
employment as a teacher during such successive years shall 
be deemed to be a period of membership for the purposes 
of this by-law. 


Remuneration of Councillors 

35. The members of the Executive Council shall receive 
by way of remuneration in respect of each financial year of 
the Association, such remuneration as the Association may in 
General Meeting vote for that purpose. In addition to their 
remuneration, if any, the Councillors shall be paid all travel- 
ling and other expenses incurred while on the business of 
the Association. 


Accounts 

36. The Executive shall cause true accounts to be kept 
of the sums of money received and expended by the Asso- 
ciation, and all matters in respect of which such receipts and 
expenditures took place, and of the assets and liabilities of 
the Association, such books of account to be kept by the 
General Secretary-Treasurer at such place or places as the 
Council may think fit. 


Life Members 


87. (1) A retired teacher who has been for twenty 
years a member of the Association and who is not in arrears 
at the date of his retirement, may be a life member of the 
Association on the recommendation of the Executive Council. 


(2) A life member shall have all the rights and privileges 
of an ordinary member. 


(3) A life member may attach himself to any branch or 
Local of the Association. 


Amendments to By-laws 

38. Subject to the provisions of The Teaching Profession 
Act, 1935, and amendments thereto, the Executive Council 
may amend the By-laws after securing the approval of the 
members of the Association as expressed by a two-thirds’ 
majority vote of the Annual General Meeting, after sub- 


mission to the electoral vote of the members to be taken 
as provided in the By-laws for the time being. 


89. Any local association desiring to introduce any 
alteration or amendment to the By-laws may submit a draft 
thereof to the General Secretary, who shall thereupon com- 
municate the same to each local by mail, for the purpose 
of securing the electoral vote. 

The following sections were concurred in by the Annual 
General Meeting as to principle, but to be studied by the 
Executive and brought up before the next Annual General 
Meeting for adoption, if the Annual General Meeting so 
decides. 

Grade of Degree of Fellow 

(1) The grade of Fellow shall, upon the nomination 
of the Board of Examiners and with the approval of the 
Executive Council, be conferred by a majority of the 
Fellows of the Association present at a meeting of their 
own number consisting of not less than five, to be held in 
stated place and at stated hour as may be specified by the 
By-laws. 

(2) The meeting of Fellows for the purpose of sub- 
section (1) of this Regulation shall be held before the An- 
nual General Meeting, at such time and place as the Council 
may determine. 


(3) The grade or degree of Fellow may be conferred 
on— 

(a) All persons who have rendered signal service to 

Education; 

(b) Members of not less than five years’ standing who 
present a thesis either already published or subse- 
quently to be published which in the judgment of 
the Board of Examiners constitutes an original con- 
tribution to learning in relation to Education. A 
thesis under this section must be sent to the Secre- 
tary not later than February ist in each year; 

(c) Persons resident in Alberta who possess the follow- 
ing qualifications: 

(i) High attainments in Literature, Philosophy, 
Pedagogy, History, Science or other subject, 
especially as applied to Education; 

(ii) Twenty years of highly successful experience 
in educational service; 

(iii) Active membership for twenty years in an 
association of teachers similar to the Associa- 
tion in every case where membership is a possi- 
bility. 

(4) The Board of Examiners shall not entertain any 
personal application for the grade of Fellow, except in the 
case of those presenting a thesis under paragraph (b) of 
this section. 


(5) A Fellow of the Association shall have all the 


rights, privileges, and benefits of membership without pay- 
ment of fees. 


(6) The Annual General Meeting shall have power to 
withdraw, for cause, after investigation on the recommend- 
ation of the Annual General Meeting, the grade or degree 
of Fellow, by vote. 

Honorary Fellow 

Persons at home and abroad who have rendered signal 
service to Education may, on the nomination of the Board 
of Examiners, and with the approval of the Council, have 
the degree of Honorary Fellow conferred on them: No 
Honorary Fellow, as such, shall have a vote in any meeting 
of the Association. 

Board of Examiners 

The Association shall have power from time to time and 

in such manner as may be fixed by the By-laws, to constitute 
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and appoint a Board of Examiners for the purpose of regu- 
lating and conducting such examinations as the Association 
may from time to time direct, and in such manner as they 
may appoint, in furtherance of the objects of the Associa- 
tion. 


BY-LAWS RE DISCIPLINE 


As Approved by the Lieutenant-Governor-in-Council, as 


required by Section 6, sub-section (3), “The Teaching 
Profession Act, 1935,” and amendments thereto. 


Discipline Committee 


1. (1) The Executive Council shall appoint and shall 
maintain for the purposes hereinafter named, a committee 
of its own body to be known as the Discipline Committee, 
not exceeding five in number, of whom three shall constitute 
a quorum. 


Tenure of Office of Discipline Committee 

(2) The members shall hold office for two years: Pro- 
vided that the members appointed to the first Committee 
shall hold office as follows: 

Three members shall be appointed to serve for one year 

only. 

Two members shall be appointed to serve for two years. 


2. (1) The Committee shall meet from time to time 
for the dispatch of business, and subject to any regulations 
made by the Executive Council, may regulate the convening, 
notice, place, management and adjournment of such meet- 
ings, the appointment of a chairman, the mode of deciding 
questions, and generally the transaction and management 
of business; and if there be a quorum, the Committee may 
act, notwithstanding any vacancy in their body and in the 
case of a vacancy, may appoint a member of the Executive 
Council to fill the vacancy until the next meeting of the 
Executive Council. 

(2) Every meeting of such Committee held for the pur- 
pose of investigating a charge or complaint shall be held at 
such time and place as is most convenient for all parties 
concerned. 


Notice of Investigation 


(3) At least two weeks before the holding of an inquiry 
a notice shall be served upon the person whose conduct is 
the subject of inquiry; and such notice shall embody a copy 
of the charges made against him or a statement of the sub- 
ject-matter of the inquiry, and shall also specify the time 
and place of meeting. 


8. The Discipline Committee, as well as the Executive 
Council may, for the purpose of the execution of their 
duties under The Teaching Profession Act, 1935, and amend- 
ments thereto, employ at the expense of the Association such 
legal or other assistance as they think necessary, and the 
person whose conduct is the subject of inquiry shall also 
have the right to be represented by counsel. 


INVESTIGATIONS 


4, (1) The Discipline Committee shall, on a written 
order of the Executive Council, and may of its own motion, 
investigate the facts regarding any member of the Associa- 
tion who is reported to be guilty of or has been charged 
with a crime or other unbecoming or improper conduct, pro- 
fessional or otherwise. 


(2) Without in any way restricting the generality of 
subsection (1) hereof, every member shall be deemed guilty 
of unbecoming or improper conduct who— 
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(a) wilfully takes, because of animosity or for personal 
advantage any steps to secure the dismissal of 
another teacher; 

(b) wilfully circulates false reports derogatory to any 
fellow teacher; 

(c) maliciously, carelessly, irresponsibly or otherwise not 
in the fulfilment of official duties, criticizes the work 
of a fellow teacher in such a way as to undermine 
the confidence of the public and pupils; 

(d) enters into any collusive arrangement meant to cir- 
cumvent of nullify any of the Acts of the Legislature 
pertaining to teachers or schools or the Regulations 
of the Department of Education; 

(e) where he is one of a local group, bargains on his 
own behalf on questions affecting each and all mem- 
bers of the group; 

(f) is addicted to the excessive use of intoxicating liq- 
uors or the excessive or habitual use of opiates or nar- 
cotics, as defined in the Opium and Narcotic Drug Act 
(Chap. 144, R.S.C. 1927), and amendments thereto. 


Report of Committee 

5. The Committee shall, after investigation, report its 
findings to the Executive Council in a written report signed 
by the members taking part in the investigation, and shall 
make such recommendations as it may deem advisable. 


Suspension or Cancellation of Certificate 

6. The Executive Council may, on receipt of a report 
from the Discipline Committee and after consideration 
thereof, suspend or expel from membership the person whose 
conduct was under inquiry, and advise the Minister to 
suspend or cancel the certificate of such person. 


Costs of Inquiry 

7. (1) If, as a result of an inquiry under these By-laws, a 
person has been proven guilty of an offence as set forth in 
Section 4 hereof, the Discipline Committee may order that 
the costs of and incidental to the inquiry, including the 
expenses of the Discipline Committee, the Executive Council 
and the Teaching Profession Appeal Board, and fees payable 
to witnesses, or any of them, shall be paid by such person. 


Taxation of Costs 

(2) Such costs shall be ascertained and certified by the 
Secretary according to column 1 of the Schedule of the 
Rules of the Supreme Court of Alberta, relating to costs, and 
the member shall forthwith pay to the Association the costs 
ordered to be paid and certified as aforesaid. 
Deposit to Cover Expenses of Inquiry 


8. The Executive Council may demand from any person 
requesting an inquiry, and before undertaking the same, a 
reasonable sum as a deposit to cover the necessary costs and 
expenses, and, in case the complaint is found to be frivolous 
or vexatious, the deposit may be so applied; otherwise the 
deposit shall be returned to the person making the same. 


Refund of Costs 

9. The Executive Council, on the recommendation of the 
Discipline Committee may order to be paid out of the funds 
at its disposal, to any person against whom a complaint has 
been made, which complaint has been found to be frivolous 
or vexatious, such costs as it deems just. 


Preliminary Investigation by Executive Council 

10. The Executive Council may, and upon written appli- 
cation of any three members shall, make a preliminary inves- 
tigation into the facts regarding such conduct of any mem- 
ber as is set forth in Section 4 hereof, and if the facts justify 
a more thorough investigation, the Executive Council shall 
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order an investigation by the Discipline Committee as here- 
tofore provided. 


Evidence 

11. The testimony of witnesses shall be taken under 
oath, which the chairman or acting chairman of the Com- 
mittee is hereby authorized to administer, and there shall 
be full right to cross-examine all witnesses called and to 
adduce evidence in defence and reply. 


Attendance of Witnesses 

12. For the purpose of procuring the attendance of any 
person as a witness before the Discipline Committee. the 
Discipline Committee may serve such person with a notice 
requiring him to attend before the Committee, which notice 
shall be served in the same way and have the same effect 
as a notice requiring the attendance of a witness at the 
hearing or trial of an action, and the production by him of 
documents; but no such person shall be compelled under any 
such notice to produce any document which he could not be 
compelled to produce on the trial of an action, and the pen- 
alties in the case of disobedience to any such notice afore- 
mentioned shall be the same as obtain in civil cases in any 
court of law. 


Non-Appearance of Person Investigated 

18. (1) In the event of non-attendance of the person 
whose conduct is the subject of inquiry, the Discipline Com- 
mittee may, upon proof of service of the notice above re- 
ferred to in accordance with the provisions of’ Section 2, 
subsection (3) hereof, which proof of service may be by 
affidavit or statutory declaration, proceed with the inquiry 
and, without further notice to such person, make a report of 
their findings or take such other action as they are author- 
ized to do under these By-laws. 

(2) In any case in which the person whose conduct is the 
subject of inquiry does not appear and the Discipline Com- 
mittee determine to proceed in his absence, and in any 
other case with the consent in writing of that person, the 
Committee may, either as to the whole case or as to any 
particular fact or facts, proceed and act upon evidence by 
affidavit. 


APPEALS 
Time Limit for Appeal 
14. Any person who has been suspended or expelled 


from membership in the Association, or otherwise disciplined. 


or whose certificate has been suspended or cancelled on the 
advice of the Executive Council, may appeal to the Teaching 
Profession Appeal Board at any time within six months of 
the date of such suspension or expulsion from membership 
or such suspension or cancellation of certificate; and the 
Board may upon the hearing of the appeal make such order 
to the Executive Council as to restoration of membership 
or make such recommendation to the Minister as to restor- 
ation of certificate, or confirmation of the suspension or 
cancellation, or for further inquiries by the Discipline Com- 
mittee or the Executive Council into the facts of the case, 
and as to costs, as shall be just. 


Serving Notice of Appeal 

15. The appeal shall be by notice which shall be served 
upon the General Secretary-Treasurer of the Association 
and such other person or persons as the Board may -direct, 
and shall be founded upon a copy of the proceedings before 
the Discipline Committee, the evidence taken, the report of 
the Discipline Committee, and the order of the Executive 
Council in the matter, certified by the General Secretary- 
Treasurer of the Association; and the General. Secretary- 
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Treasurer shall, upon request of any person desiring to 
appeal, furnish him with a certified copy of all proceedings, 
reports, orders and papers upon which the Discipline Com- 
mittee or the Executive Council have acted in making the 
report complained of, upon payment for the same at the 
rate of fifteen cents per folio. 


Transcript of Proceedings to be Forwarded to Minister 


16. In the event of a teacher appealing to the Teaching 
Profession Appeal Board against the decision of the Asso- 
ciation, the Secretary of the Association shall forward a 
transcript of the evidence in the hearing, together with the 
findings of the Discipline Committee thereupon, to the Min- 
ister of Education. 


17. In the event of a teacher serving notice of appeal to 
the Teaching Profession Appeal Board against the decision 
of the Executive Council in suspending or expelling such 
teacher from membership in the Association, such suspension 
or expulsion shall not take effect until the Minister of Edu- 
cation shall have received a copy of the findings of the 
Teaching Profession Appeal Board and taken such action 
with respect thereto as he deems just. 


LIMITATION OF POWERS OF LOCAL GROUPS 


18. No local group or groups of teachers shall send depu- 
tations to the Government or any member thereof, nor 
bargain in anv way with the Department of Education of 
the Province of Alberta on matters affecting the interests of 
teachers generally, or implying a change in educational 
policy without the knowledge and consent of the Executive 
Council of the Association. 


DECLARATION OF PRINCIPLES TO GOVERN TEACHER 
AND PROFESSIONAL ORGANIZATION 


“Ethics” is interpreted as referring to the conduct of 
members of the Association with respect to their relation- 
ships as teachers, insofar as this conduct affects the uplift 
of the profession and the elevation of professional morality. 


It applies, therefore, to: 


(a) Conduct of members towards each other in a pro- 
fessional capacity. 

(b) Conduct of members towards authorities, academic 
and administrative. 


(c) Conduct of members towards the various teacher 
assemblies, local, provincial and federal. 


The following are held to be the principles in these re- 
gards underlying the professional ethics of the members of 
the Association: 


(1) The Function of a Teacher is the Whole Function 
as laid down in the School Statute. The emphasis 
here is upon “whole” function. A teacher holding 
an authoritative certificate can not be deprived of 
part of the function to which that certificate en- 
titles him. 


(2) It is imperative that: 


(a) The teacher should inform himself thoroughly 
as to all current trends in education. 


(b) The teacher should, for the purpose of secur- 
ing the highest educational efficiency, pass on 
such information and so cherish and form pub- 
lic opinion upon all educational matters. 


(3) It is the duty of the A.T.A. through its administra- 
tive officers, to instruct persons seeking entrance 
to the profession in the tenets of the ethical code. 
Intending teachers should be fully acquainted with 
their duties towards authorities and towards their 
fellow members, so as to avoid as far as possible the 
extreme measure of adjustment of differences in the 
courts of law. 
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Recognition 

(a) The opinion of individual members or of selected 
groups can not be regarded nor accepted by the teaching 
profession as its own: the opinion of the profession is that 
expressed by its own duly appointed representatives. 

(b) An authority which elects to treat, negotiate or 
confer with an individual member or group of members, 
other than representatives of the profession, denies the 
principle of recognition of the profession. 


Representation 

Since the Association is the only body competent to 
form and transmit the considered opinion of all those actu- 
ally engaged in the education of the child, and since prob- 
lems of procedure, questions of administration, and special 
needs of teaching organization are matters upon which mem- 
bers of the teaching profession are intimately informed, and 
since the educational welfare of Alberta requires the most 
expert advice to be at the disposal of educational authori- 
ties—it is considered practical, proper, equitable and right 
that representation of the Association be conceded: 

(a) On any committee, board or authority dealing with 
matters affecting: curricula, text-books, examina- 
tions and any other matters where the welfare and 
the opinions of teachers are concerned. 

(b) On all bodies whose function it is to train members 
of the teaching profession. 

(c) On all bodies whose function it is to grant certifi- 
cates to teach. 

(d) On all bodies whose function it is to deal with mat- 
ters where cancellation of certificates is involved. 

The teacher representative shall be designated by the 

organization concerned, and shall collect the opinions of 
the membership transmitting the same to the Board of which 
he is a member. It is the duty of such a representative to 
use the offices of the professional organization for collecting 
or digesting the several opinions of the members or local 
groups of members, preferably by referring the matter to 
locals or members at large throughout the province by means 
of questionnaires. 


Affiliation 

This is interpreted as implying the relationship between 
each and all of the following: individual members, local 
groups, the provincial body and the federal body. 

(a) It shall be the duty of the member-at-large to co- 
operate loyally in the business of the provincial 
body, and to extend such co-operation to other 
bodies with whom the provincial body shall affiliate, 
so long as such connection exists. 

(b) In order that the unity, dignity and effectiveness of 
the profession may be safeguarded, local organiza- 
tions are obliged to inform themselves as to pro- 
vincial policies when treating, dealing, or negotiat- 
ing with local educational authorities. 

(c) Expression of private opinion to those outside the 
professional body with a view to, or having the 
effect of offsetting the consolidated opinion ex- 
pressed by a representative acting as such, is consid- 
ered an unethical act. 

Relationship Among Members 

(a) It shall be considered unethical for those in auth- 
ority or supervisory positions to pass judgment upon any 
member in the form of a confidential report without first 
allowing the member in question to see the report in which 
the said member is mentioned. 

(b) Where a member is one of a local group of mem- 
bers, questions affecting each and all members of the group 
shall be dealt with by the assembly of the group. An indiv- 
idual member bargaining on his.own behalf on such questions 
is considered to be guilty of an unethical act. 

(c) It is contrary to the ethics of the profession for a 
member to seek publicity of the examination results ob- 
tained by students taught by himself. This procedure is 


considered to work adversely to best educational interests 
in that it gives to laymen an incorrect value to classroom 
instruction and sets up a false standard for judging teachers. 





CODE OF PROFESSIONAL ETIQUETTE 


It shall be considered an unprofessional act: 
1. To disregard a contract with a school board. 


2. To criticize adversely a fellow-member of the Alberta 
Teachers’ Association, or to make a report on his effi- 
ciency without first having shown him a written state- 
ment and given him an opportunity of replying thereto. 

3. To pass along rumors derogatory to a fellow-member of 
the Alberta Teachers’ Association whether such rumors 
be based on fact or not. 


4. To seek professional advancement by other than pro- 
fessional means. 


5. To seek employment with a school board: 
(a) Not in good standing with the Alberta Teachers’ 
Association, 
(b) Already having a member of the Alberta Teachers’ 
Association under contract for the same position. 


6. To make known to non-members of the Alberta Teach- 
ers’ Association except through authorized channels the 
proceedings of a committee or General Meeting of the 
Alberta Teachers’ Association. 


7. To speak to any person, a non-member of the Alberta 
Teachers’ Association, in terms derogatory to, or 
derisive of the teaching profession as established by 
The Teaching Profession Act, 1985, and amendments thereto. ca 


PROVINCIAL DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION, VICTORIA 


SUMMER SCHOOL for TEACHERS 


in VICTORIA and VANCOUVER 
July 6th to August 7th, 1936 


Courses for Normal School Students Returning for 
Second Year’s Work 


IN VICTORIA 6. Arithmetic—I - VI, and 
Course 1, Compulsory. Choice of General Mathematics—VII - 1X. 
three more courses may be made 7. Elementary Science—I - VI, and 
from Nos. 2 to 9. General Science—VII - IX. 
. Modern Methods of Teaching. 8. Health and Physical Education. 
. Primary. 


. Language Arts. 


() cone ti VI, and 
omposition vt 

(c) Grammar VII - IX. 
(d) Penmanship 


. Reading and Literature. 
. Social Studies. 


(a) Geography—I- VI, and VII 
IX 


(b) History and Civics, etc. — 


(a) Health—I - VI, and VII - IX. 

(6) Physical Education—I - VI, 
and VII - IX. 

(c) Folk-Dancing—I - VI, and 
VII - IX. 


. Fine and Industrial Arts. 


(a) Music—I - VI, and VII - IX. 
(including Music Apprecia- 
tion and Choral.) 

(6) Art and Art Appreciation— 


1- VI, and VII - IX. 
(c) Industrial Arts—I-VI, X. 


Refresher Course for Certificated Teachers 
IN VICTORIA 19. Typewriting. 
Courses 1-9, and the following :— 20. French and German. (Up to 


. Educational Psychology. Senior Matriculation. Written 
. Choral or Class Singing and and Conversational. 


Music Appreciation. 
neni. gemma IN VANCOUVER 


. Orchestral Music: 

. Penmanship. . Art Courses at Vancouver School 
. Applied Art. of Decorative and Applied Art. 

. Short Story Writing. . Home Economics in Clothing. 

. Dramatic Art. . Manual Training for Elementary 
and Junior and Senior High 


I-VI, and VII - IX. 


. Puppet Theatre Art. 
. Lectures on Some New Types of School Certificates, Grades VI 
School Organization. to XII. 


Teacher-Training Courses in Victoria 


. Music for Elementary and Jun- and Senior High School Certi- 
ior and Senior High School ficates. 
Certificates. 26. Physical Education for Elemen- 
. Commercial Subjects for Junior tary and Junior and Senior High 
School Certificates. 


For Booklet giving full partieulars of Courses apply to:— 


Director of Summer School, Department of Education, 
Victoria, B.C. 
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Report of the President 





Ladies and Gentlemen: 

A report of this kind to a body that meets only once 
a year must, of necessity, be more or less tedious, in that it 
requires mention and explanation of events and activities 
that have long since ceased to be of current interest. Be- 
fore plunging into a recital of the activities of your Exec- 
utive Council during the year, I should like to dispose of 
one or two duties. The first of these, I regret very much 
to have to perform at all—the necessity of paying tribute 
to the memory of the late Deputy Minister of Education, 
Mr. George W. Gorman. Mr. Gorman’s sudden passing, so 
soon after achieving the highest position on the permanent 
staff of the Department of Education, was tragic in the 
extreme. As Teacher, Inspector of Schools, Chief Inspector 
and Deputy Minister, almost his entire life was devoted to 
the service of Education. Few teachers, perhaps, are aware 
that the late Mr. Gorman was the first President of the 
Alberta Teachers’ Alliance; his last public appearance was 
in the service of that same Alliance, when he presided at last 
year’s Convention banquet. To quote from the obituary 
notice in our magazine: “He had a kindly disposition to- 
wards all members of his profession . . .. and never deviated 
from the attitude that matters affecting a group should be 
discussed with that group before a decision was made.” 
Many hundreds of Alberta teachers feel the loss of a friend, 
and will not socn forget his sincerity, his deep sense of 
justice, his good humor and unfailing courtesy, and will 
regret that he was not spared to enjoy his well-earned 
reward. 

Another gap has been made in the ranks of the teaching 
profession by the death of Mr. H. Leonard Humphreys, 
Principal of McCauley School, Edmonton. Mr. Humphreys 
left his school on Tuesday afternoon in his usual health; 
that evening he suffered a stroke and quietly slipped away. 

He was to have retired from active teaching at the end 
of June, to enjoy, as we all hoped, a well-earned period of 
retirement; but it was not to be. 

During more than twenty years’ service in Edmonton, 
he endeared himself to his colleagues by his gentle, old- 
country courtesy, his deep sincerity, excellent judgment and 
sterling character. He brought his own school to a high 
degree of efficiency and so impressed it with his own forceful 
personality that the “Humphreys” tradition is permanently 
established. 

A survey of his career disclosed that he was ever in the 
forefront of the fight for the advancement of the cause of 
education, both locally and provincially. To this Associa- 
tion, of which he was a charter member, he gave unstintingly 
of his capacity for leadership. He gave service on the Pro- 
vincial Executive as representative for Edmonton, and for 
several years was President of the Edmonton Public School 
Local and its representative at school board meetings. In- 
deed the energy with which he prosecuted the latter duty 
unquestionably had the effect of shortening his life. The 
happy relations that exist today between this Local and the 
Board are a monument to his effective leadership. 

Our deepest sympathy is extended to the late Mr. 
Humphreys’ family in their sad bereavement. 

(Sincere and kindly references were made at this point 
by delegates, to Mr. J. A. Smith, former High School In- 
spector, who retired from active work some three years ago, 
and died on March 23rd.) 

My second duty is a pleasure. I think it fitting and 
proper that this report should refer to the significant fact 
that a teacher of long standing in the province of Alberta, 
Mr. William Aberhart, B.A., has been elected to office as 
Premier of this Province and the Head of a government that 
has obtained the most overwhelming majority ever accorded 
a government in Alberta. To the best of my knowledge, 
this is the first time in the history of Canada that a teacher 
actively engaged in the practise of his profession has been 
called to fill the highest position in the gift of the people. 
On behalf of this Association, I extend to the Hon. Mr. 
Aberhart our sincere congratulations. 

It is also a pleasure to offer, in your name, congratula- 
tions to Mr. G. Fred McNally, Deputy Minister of Education, 
Dr. H. C. Newland, Supervisor of Schools, Mr. E. L. Fuller, 
Chief Inspector of Schools, and Mr. D. M. Sullivan, High 
School Inspector. Each of these gentlemen has entered upon 


his new duties since the last Annual Meeting, and I take this 
opportunity to assure them, jointly and severally, that their 
appointments are popular with the teachers of this province. 

The year just ended has been one of great extremes of 
fortune for this Association. The outlook for the profession 
at the beginning of my term of office in April last was 
darker, I think, than at any time in the past. The Teaching 
Profession Bill, providing for automatic membership had 
failed to secure the approval of the Alberta Legislature; 
the situation with regard to contracts was bad and our best 
efforts to secure improvement had failed; the Board of 
Reference, after having been in operation for only a year, 
was so amended as to become practically inoperative; the 
minimum salary clause was as full of holes as a sieve and 
under existing economic conditions, a contributory pensions 
scheme was impossible of attainment. There was a depres- 
sing realization of failure; not only had we failed to achieve 
certain new objectives; we had actually lost some of the 
ground that had been gained. Coupled with this was a con- 
viction of the futility of carrying on further negotiations 
with the late government; every argument had been em- 
ployed, every influence consistent with our dignity had 
been used without avail; the times were out of joint. How- 
ever, work is the best cure for despondency, so your Exec- 


utive went to work. A critical examination of the Teaching. 


Profession Bill disclosed the fact that while not what we 
wanted, it still possessed some merit. Teaching, as a pro- 
fession, was recognized and labelled as such; the Alberta 
Teachers’ Association had been created a body corporate and 
politic, and its aims and objects had been written into the 
statutes of the province. Provision had been made for the 
voluntary payment of fees by monthly salary deductions by 
school boards and corresponding deductions from School 
Grants by the Department of Education. It was resolved 
to implement the Act and your Executive ordered that an 
electoral vote be taken to ascertain the opinion of the 
electorate with regard to the following: . 

1. The Executive Council of the Alberta Teachers’ Alli- 
ance acting as the Executive Council of the Alberta Teach- 
ers’ Association until the Annual General Meeting of 1936; 

2. The taking over of the assets and liabilities of the 
Alliance by the Association; 

8. Adoption by the Association of the by-laws of the 
Alliance. 

The electoral vote was almost unanimously favorable 
to the change, only one small Local voting against it; and 
so the name “Alberta Teachers’ Alliance’ passed into history 
and its place was taken by the “Alberta Teachers’ Associa- 
tion.” The old name was very dear to most of us; under it 
some of our hardest battles had been fought; under the 
name “Alliance” we had built up what I think may with 
truth and without boasting be described as the most efficient 
voluntary organization of teachers on this continent. ‘The 
old order changeth, yielding place to new.” 

At this point it affords me much satisfaction to bear 
witness to the splendid co-operation we have had from the 
officials of the Department of Education in carrying into 
effect the somewhat intricate details of the new set-up. 
Initial arrangements were made possible by the sympathetic 
co-operation of the late Mr. G. W. Gorman, late Deputy 
Minister of Education, and this same spirit of helpfulness 
and courteous treatment has been continued by his successor 
in office, Mr. G. Fred McNally and the other officials of the 
Department. The result has been that the new system of 
payment of fees was introduced in a business-like manner 
= the membership has been kept to the same high level as 

efore. 

And now we shall look for a moment at the other ex- 
treme. In midsummer, the Provincial elections were held 
and a new government was installed in office. Immediately 
our hopes were revived; the new Legislature, unbiased by 
prejudice and misconception, might grant what the previous 
Legislature had withheld. Under direction from the Exec- 
utive, our General Secretary prepared comprehensive 
amendments to The School Act® in conformity with various 
resolutions passed at Annual General Meetings, and relating 
to greater security of tenure, contractual relations with 
school boards, Board of Reference and Minimum salary. He 
also drafted amendments to The Teaching Profession Act, 1935, 
so as to provide for automatic membership and power to 
discipline members. May I deviate at this point to compli- 
ment the General Secretary on his ability in drafting 
The Teaching Profession Act; it was almost entirely his own 
work and was accepted without material amendment. To 
resume, the Christmas meeting of the Executive gave the 
most careful consideration to the proposed amendments and 
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later a delegation interviewed the government with regard 
to having the proposed legislation brought in to the 1936 
session. The reception by the Government was encourag- 
ing and the amendments to The Teaching Professton Act 
were introduced and piloted through the House by Mr. 
Solon Low, member for Warner. This Bill received its third 
reading on March 20th and was assented to on April 4th. 


We have now reached the end of one period of profes- 
sional advancement and the beginning of another and, I 
trust, even more effective period. The Teaching Profession Act 
now affords us the legal status of a profession and from 
now on no one may practise this profession in the province 
of Alberta without automatically becoming a member in 
good standing of the Alberta Teachers’ Association. At 
last, after years of effort, we have arrived at that happy 
stage where we do not have to begin our organization all 
over again each year. We now have the opportunity to 
build up a truly professional organization and to demon- 
strate to the people of this province that no mistake was 
made in granting us official status. Twenty years ago, the 
Alliance was born in the minds of a few enthusiasts who 
unerringly saw that only through organization could the 
status of the profession be improved. All of the officers 
of the organization during these twenty years have contrib- 
uted something towards the advance that has now been 
made and their efforts, combined with a great loyalty on the 
part of the rank and file now bear fruit in the attainment of 
the dignity, privileges and obligations of full professional 
status. As a mark of recognition to past executives and 
for your information, I append a list of all Presidents of the 
Alliance since its inception in 1916. It is a significant fact 
that all but the first of our Past-Presidents are still actively 
engaged in the work of education. 


1916-1917—-Mr. George W. Gorman, Medicine Hat. 
1917-1918—Mr. George Misener, Edmonton. 
1918-1919—Mr. George Misener, Edmonton. 
1919-1920—Mr. T. E. A. Stanley, Calgary. 
1920-1921—Dr. H. C. Newland, Edmonton. 
1921-1922—-Dr. H. C. Newland, Edmonton. 
1922-1923—Mr. C. E. Peasley, Medicine Hat. 
1923-1924—Mr. J. E. Somerville, Edmonton. 
1924-1925—Mr. W. W. Scott, Calgary. 
1925-1926—Mr. F. Parker, Calgary. 
1926-1927—-Mr. A. Waite, Edmonton. 
1927-1928—Mr. H. C. Sweet, Lethbridge. 
1928-1929—Mr. H. D. Ainlay, Edmonton. 
1929-1930—Mr. R. D. Webb, Calgary. 
1930-10381—Mr. A. J. H. Powell, Fort Saskatchewan. 
1931-1932—Mr. C. O. Hicks, Edmonton. 
1932-19883—Mr. M. W. Brock, Calgary. 
1933-1934—Mr. G. A. Clayton, Edmonton. 
1934-1935—Mr. E. J. Thorlakson, Calgary. 
1935-1936—Mr. G. G. Harman, Edmonton. 
1936-1937—-Mr. E. C. Ansley, Medicine Hat. 


I feel that I should not conclude this section of my report 
without expressing the thanks of this Association to the 
many friends who have helped us in the struggle for profes- 
sional status. Particularly I wish to thank Mr. Chester 
Ronning, teacher-member for Camrose in the 1935 Legis- 
lature. Mr. Ronning went ahead last year in spite of the 
most bitter opposition and managed to get the Act on the 
statute books. When the automatic membership clause was 
defeated in committee, he fought almost against hope to 
have it reconsidered; failing in this, he refrained from the 
temptation to withdraw the Bill, on the ground, that, once on 
the statute books, it would be less difficult to secure suitable 
amendments than on some future occasion to bring in an 
entirely new Bill, a diagnosis which proved to be entirely 
correct. The thanks of this Association are also due to the 
Government and other members who forged ahead with the 
Bill in spite of difficulties encountered. We must not forget 
Mr. Solon Low, member for Warner, who piloted the Bill 
so ably through the House. It is suggested that some special 
mark of recognition should be given by this Association to 
these two members of the profession who have worked suc- 
cessfully in our behalf. 


Foremost among those who have contributed to the 
improvement of the status of teaching in this province must 
stand the name of John W. Barnett, our General Secretary. 
During the twenty years since its inception, he has been the 
rallying point of our organization, ever watchful of our 
interests, never satisfied with past achievements, but with 
tireless energy and dauntless courage beckoning us to far- 


ther horizons which his keener vision sees beyond the dust, 


of today’s battle. It is his organizing and administrative 
ability, his loyalty and devotion to the Association mem- 
bership and to the principles that the Association has enun- 
ciated, that have built up in Alberta, year after year an 
ever-increasing and enthusiastic voluntary membership. 
With unfailing courtesy and a sure knowledge born of ex- 
perience, he has advised and assisted thousands of teachers 
in this province—indeed with many teachers, John Barnett 
and the Association are synonymous. Above all, throughout 
the years he has, in season and out of season, had faith in the 
teaching profession, and in the loyalty of the membership, 
and now he has the satisfaction of seeing the dignity of the 
profession written into the statutes of the province,—a 
- work realized. A friend provided me with this quote- 
ion: 

“One who never turned his back; but marched breast 

forward ;— 

Never doubted clouds would break; 

Never dreamed, though right were worsted, wrong would 

triumph; 

Held men fall to rise, are baffled to fight better; 

Sleep to wake.” 

A word of commendation is due the staff of the general 
office for the competent way in which they have performed 
their duties during a time when demands have been greater 
than usual. For some time it has been evident that the 
office is really understaffed, but the additional work has 
been cheerfully accepted even though it frequently necessi- 
tated working long after the regular hours. I wish to par- 
ticularly remark the efficiency and loyalty of Miss Margaret 
Benham, Assistant Secretary, who brings to her job a ready 
intelligence combined with courtesy and willingness to 
serve. She has not only a very sure knowledge of the de- 
tails intrusted to her care, but has, on occasion, demonstrat- 
ed her ability to carry on the work in the absence of the 
General Secretary. 

Early in the year, your Vice-President, Mr. Harry Kos- 
tash, received a well-earned promotion—an appointment to 
the Inspectoral Staff. Mr. Kostash has established an en- 
viable reputation in this organization for hard work, sin- 
cerity and clear thinking. We congratulate him on his ap- 
pointment and while sorry to lose his services as an Asso- 
ciation officer, we are well assured that in his new capacity 
he will continue to serve the teachers of this province. The 
resignation of Mr. Kostash created a vacancy on the Execu- 
tive. In accordance with constitutional procedure, a straw 
vote of the Executive was taken with the result that Mr. E. 
C. Ansley, District Representative from Medicine Hat, was 
appointed to fill the office of Vice-President, and Mr. H. W. 
Bryant of Drumheller to fill the vacancy caused by the 
elevation of Mr. Ansley. These appointments were duly 
confirmed at the Christmas meeting of the Executive. 

Three regular meetings of the Executive were held dur- 
ing the year. The first of these was at Edmonton, imme- 
diately following the 1935 Annual General Meeting. The 
business of this meeting was mainly routine organization for 
the year. Special attention was given to the matter of im- 
plementing The Teaching Profession Act as stated elsewhere 
in this report. The second meeting was held in Edmonton 
in July. An important consideration at this meeting was 
the matter of the citizenship rights of teachers and repre- 
sentations protesting any attempt to limit the rights of a 
teacher as a citizen were made to the Government and other 
interested bodies. The pending Provincial elections were 
also discussed and among other things, it was decided that a 
copy of the A.T.A. platform be forwarded to every candi- 
date for election to the Legislature. The third Executive 
meeting was held in Calgary on December 30 and 31. All 
members of the Executive, with the exception of William 
Hayhurst, M.P., representative from Northern Alberta, were 
present. In addition, at the invitation of the Executive; a 
number of leading teachers of the province were in attend- 
ance. The Teaching Profession Act was a major matter for 
consideration, and a series of amendments thereto were care- 
fully discussed and approved. Amendment to The School Act 
involving Security of Tenure, Contracts, Board of Reference, 
Minimum Salary and kindred matters were given a great 
deal of attention. The new proposed School Bill, providing 
for larger units, was also discussed and recommendations 
prepared. In addition, plans were developed for this Annual 
General Meeting and the A.E.F. Convention. A special 
meeting of available members of the Executive was held 
in Edmonton in late July to deal with curriculum revision 
and other matters. 

The Edmonton members of the Executive were the nu- 
cleus of a committee formed early in the year to prepare 
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a series of articles favoring the Larger Unit of Administra- 
tion and Broader Basis of Taxation for school purposes. 
These articles viewed the proposed legislation from the stand- 
point of the school child and the general public, rather than 
from that of the teacher. We had our own criticisms, of 
course, of the proposed legislation, but felt that the time 
was inopportune to make this vocal and thus augment the 
blind opposition we were sure would be forthcoming from 
various reactionary groups throughout the province. These 
articles were supplied to various editors throughout the 
province and elsewhere, wherever it was felt they would 
be of benefit. 


The Magazine has continued this year to set forth Asso- 
ciation opinion and policy, clearly, forcefully and fearlessly. 
The editorial columns are subject to inspection, criticism and 
amendment by the available members of the Executive. 
Favorable comment and requests for copies have come from 
several of the provinces and from as far afield as London, 
England, where leaders of the National Union of Teachers 
have made highly complimentary remarks regarding the 
nature of its contents. A report will be presented to you 
at this meeting suggesting magazine policy for the coming 

ear. 

- Together with the Immediate Past-President and General 
Secretary, I attended the fourteenth conference of the Can- 
adian Teachers’ Federation at Ottawa, Aug. 5 to 9 inclusive. 
There were, in addition to the President, Mr. J. R. McKay, 
of Saskatchewan and Secretary Crutchfield of Quebec, 26 
delegates, two from British Columbia (B.C.’s third delegate 
attended the World Conference at Oxford) and three from 
each of the other eight provinces. To one who had never 
before had the opportunity of attending a National Conven- 
tion of teachers, it was a pleasure and a privilege to meet 
with fellow teachers from the nine provinces of Canada and 
to discuss with them, not only their own particular problems 
but also to join with them in seeking a solution of the many 
problems that are common to teachers from all parts of 
Canada. Each of the four days was occupied, morning, 
afternoon and evening, with general session and committee 
meetings. Considerable discussion revolved around the need 
of a larger unit of administration and a shifting of the basis 
of taxation so that the provinces would assume a greater 
share of the costs. Comprehensive reports were received 
from each of the provinces, and from those it was evident 
that all are interested in greater membership, official status, 
pensions, sick benefits, professional improvement, greater 
security of tenure, salaries, research, etc. I was pleased to 
find that much of the vital contributions to discussions came 
from the Western delegates. A most significant feature of 
the Convention was an address of welcome from the Prime 
Minister, Rt. Hon. R. B. Bennett, in which he officially re- 
cognized the Convention as a Federal body, competent to 
speak for the teaching profession of Canada. Plans were 
made to continue the Publicity Bureau, headed by Mr. E. K. 
Marshal, B.A., of Winnipeg; and since September we have 
been receiving news letters almost weekly, containing items 
of interest from all parts of the Dominion. Many of these 
have been copied by he A.T.A. Magazine A Dominion Educa- 
tion Week was planned and a program carried out in Febru- 
ary. It was decided to continue the Dominion Research Bur- 
eau with headquarters at Vancouver, to act as a clearing- 
house for all information gathered as the result of surveys in 
the various provinces and to undertake research work along 
several important lines. It was arranged that the Bureau 
would co-operate with the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 

The present meeting is perhaps the most important one 
since the inception of our organization. Not only will you 
be called upon to deal with important resolutions, but you 
must overhaul the entire by-laws of the Association in line 
with the new set-up. You will also have to set up a Discip- 
line Committee and draft by-laws relating to discipline. In 
addition, policies to govern our activities during the coming 
year will require your most careful consideration. 

What of the future? While it is true that we cannot 
foresee the problems and details of administration with 
which this Association will be called upon to deal, it is 
possible, nevertheless, to so plan our progress that the major 
problems will centre around issues of our own choice. We 
may assume that if our policies are pre-determined, our 
problems will focus naturally on these issues. What is most 
worth-while for the immediate future? Let us aim first at 
consolidation of our own strength. Automatic membership 
in the Association will result in a dynamic professional 
organization, if our members throughout the province will 
realize their opportunity. If we all pull together much may 


be accomplished; if we fail to co-operate, development will 
be slow. Let us hope for hearty co-operation of all members 
within the Association and for frank professional co-opera- 
tion between the Association and all other educational bodies 
and agencies whether their major interests be in instruction 
or in administration. 

If teaching has been to us more than a job or a stepping- 
stone, it is now our profession, legally recognized as such. 
In so viewing it we feel not a little pride, and with that pride 
is linked a willingness and a determination to do our bit to 
make the teaching status an honored one. This strengthened 
attitude must lead to two results: a finer code of professional 
ethics on the one hand and a measure of self-rating and 
self-improvement on the other. Academic as well as pro- 
fessional standards should be raised, either as a result of 
gradually increasing pressure from without or as the result 
of a quickened sense of the importance of the individual 
teacher. Henceforth, we profess our ability as teachers. 
The public will honor our profession to the extent to which 
we justify our claim. May we not expect to see an increased 
interest in the art and science of teaching, in the history 
of education, in the philosophy and psychology that lie basic 
to the work of the classroom, and in all educational investi- 
gations and studies designed to throw light on our work. 

What of the future? Let us keep in mind these worth- 
while goals which, if attained, guarantee much besides: 
first, co-operation; second, self-improvement; and third, a 
soneent of classroom performance that is really profes- 
sional. 

All of which is respectfully submitted, 

(Signed) GORDON G. HARMAN. 


Report of the General Secretary-Creasurer 





Ladies and Gentlemen: 

As one sets himself to compile the report for the year 
ending March 31st, 1936, one finds himself in a very differ- 
ent position than last year. A year ago the Legislature 
had before it important matters relating to the teaching 
profession, and the action of the Legislature was not known 
until the morning of the Annual General Meeting, when 
visitors to the Legislature came back and reported the calam- 
itous news that the Teaching Profession Bill had received 
scant courtesy and consideration by the Legislature, to the 
extent that what was enacted was decidedly innocuous and 
of little value other than that there was a Teaching Profession 
Act on the statute books. 

Other proposed legislation with regard to teachers’ con- 
tracts was not touched upon; and the amendment of Section 
160 of The School Act practically emasculated the Board of 
Reference as an effective means of giving teachers redress 
in case of a board terminating a contract for reasons other 
than those which should motivate school boards in fulfilling 
their duties as trustees. 

There was a feeling at that time that the teachers had 
reached the “bottom of the pit,” and the only relief seemed 
to be an intuition that from then on we might advance 
steadily towards the light. There were hopes that with a 
change of administration—whether or not the same party 
went back in office or their place was taken by others— 
whatever change there was amongst the general personnel 
of the members (to say the least) they could hardly be more 
sterile regarding educational reform, or more antipathetic 
towards the teachers’ organization as such. 

Two Matters Dominant 

Of course, two questions have dominated the educational 
field during the past year: first, the Bill providing for a 
larger unit of administration for educational purposes; sec- 
ond, a Bill amending The Teaching Profession Act 1935, the 
latter to provide that membership in the professional organ- 
ization should be automatic. 

The present administration is to be congratulated by 
educationists for having manifested a determination to carry 
through with the new School Bill in spite of the bitter 
opposition shown by the Alberta School Trustees’ Associa- 
tion, which seemed to extend itself to the limit in exercising 
pressure on the members of the Legislature to kill sound 
educational measures. It was very encouraging to see that 
with few exceptions the members of the present Legislature, 
irrespective of party, resisted the opposition tactics em- 
ployed outside and inside the Legislature to prevent them 
from doing their honest duty in the matter of providing a 
different set-up for the educational system of the Province. 
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New School Bill 

The criticisms tendered on the new School Bill on the 
floor of the Legislature were criticisms of details only. As 
one member of the Legislature expressed it, “It is time the 
members of this Legislature legislated with respect to school 
affairs rather than that the reactionary elements of the 
Trustees’ Association should be performing this task for 
the Province.” The new Bill is now law. 

It is with a measure of satisfaction that the aims and 
aspirations of the A.T.A. have been achieved in some degree 
by the enactment of the new Bill. True, it did not meet 
with our whole-hearted endorsation in every regard; how- 
ever, the Executive decided that it was a grand and oppor- 
tune moment for making a most forward step in education 
in the province, and therefore decided that the soundest 
way for us to deal with the question was to whole-heartedly 
endorse the Bill and offer no criticism which might be calcu- 
lated to endanger its chances of passing. 

The A.T.A. was, we believe, the first body to advocate 
a larger unit of administration for educational purposes, 
and readers of The A.TA. Magazine in the first year—1920— 
will find therein articles advocating a larger unit as an 
absolute essential—as a first step in any progress in edu- 
cational reform in Alberta. From time to time we have set 
forth arguments tending to prove that the present set-up 
of the administrative machine is obsolete in modern society; 
that it has broken down, as is evidenced by— s ; 

(1) the closing of some schools and the reduction in 

the school year of many others; : 

(2) the sweat-labor remuneration of many teachers in 

rural areas; 

(3) the increasing number of rural schools dependent 

entirely upon government grants to keep them open; 

(4) the accumulating arrears of salary due to teachers 

who are working for remuneration less than the 
amount paid to non-working unemployed on relief. 

When the new Bill goes into effect on any large scale 
the following disabilities now suffered by the schools and 
pupils in the Province will disappear: 

1. The needs of rural communities will be more ade- 
quately served. ; 

The spread in rural assessment will not be so great. 
The conditions of employment for rural teachers will 
be more uniform. é 

The unit being larger, it will be more economical and 
efficient. ; 
Educational opportunity in rural schools will be more 
comparable to that in urban schools. A 
Facilities will be provided for diversified education 
which could not be given before. : 

7. It will equalize the cost and therefore equalize the 

service. / 

It is to be hoped that the administration will proceed 
with all possible speed in organizing as many divisions as 
possible throughout the Province. 


The Teaching Profession Bill 
The President in his Annual Report has made some 
reference to this Bill, but in order that there may be full 
and complete understanding of the aims of the Association 
in securing professional status, I feel it necessary to deal 
a little more specifically with the philosophy behind the 
move for official status. Before doing so, however, I would 
like to list the advantages which should accrue from the 
passage of the measure: : ; 
1. The support of all active teachers will be secured. — 
2. The time, energy and money heretofore spent in 
membership and solicitation work will be eliminated. 
The recording and clerical work connected with mem- 
bership will be simplified and greatly reduced. _ 
The work of the Local Associations will be materially 
decreased. ony F 
The cost of organization activities from which all 
teachers benefit will be shared by all teachers. | 
. The organization will be able to concentrate its ac- 
tivities on constructive and concrete work for the ad- 
vancement of education and the welfare of the teach- 
ing profession. OT ; 
7. The organization, through its Local Associations, will 
be able to render more valuable public and community 
services. 7 
8. A considerable amount of “protective propaganda 
which was used to induce the reluctant ones to join 
the organization—the feature which possibly ren- 
dered the teachers’ organization unpopular with some 
school boards—will no longer be necessary. ¢ 
9. Such an organization will result in a finer teaching 
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profession with a high esprit-de-corps and an increased 
status. 
10. It must result in a united profession actively engaged 
in working upon its own problems. 
11. It will promote harmony and good will between all 
teachers in the province. 
The Educational Implications 
The issues in the case of education may not involve the 
safety of person and property in the same direct and specific 
way as in the case of medicine and law; but the general 
welfare of society is certainly not less dependent on the 
efficiency of its teaching staff than on that of its doctors, 
lawyers, etc. And, notwithstanding the fact that many 
people, having been to school themselves, imagine they 
understand the technique of teaching as well as the teachers, 
that technique has its esoteric philosophies, just as tech- 
niques of medicine and law. Psychology, as a science, is 
still in its infancy; but there is all the more reason, on 
that account, for professional solidarity in the ranks of the 
teaching staff. The true exponents of sound technique in 
any profession must always be the technicians themselves; 
and, until the teaching staff of any autonomous community 
is fully organized as a profession, its practice must remain 
subject to bureaucratic interference by non-technical agen- 
cies. 


In the absence of a professional organization, no author- 
itative opinion of a technical staff can be obtained, and no 
responsibility fixed. The only available substitute is a re- 
port, compiled from various sources, by persons or groups 
of persons, who may not be themselves technicians. That 
is no valid substitute nor can it fail to import confusion 
when given effect to. 


It is a feature of immature democracies thai, in general, 
they look with mistrust on expert or technical advice. All 
the more reason why such advice, when it is tendered or 
called for, should be backed by the whole force of the body 
from which it ostensibly emanates. That means, of course, 
100% organization. And when the issue concerns the public 
welfare, the public ought to have the satisfaction of knowing 
that the advice it seeks represents the considered opinion of 
the body concerned, as a whole. 


Value of Disciplinary Power 

Under a condition where there is no power to enforce 
discipline an ordered society is practically impossible. A 
class of people who are under none other than a moral 
obligation to do the right thing refuse to be bound by any 
code of ethics or conduct. Such a class is found in every 
section of society—not excluding the teachers. Individuals 
who succumb to the temptations to take advantage of their 
fellows by ignoring the interests of their group are a dis- 
locating element in society and an obstacle to the develop- 
ment of an ethical consciousness, security and happiness 
within that society. This is the fundamental motive for the 
enactment of laws—for the sake of the general uplift of 
mankind it is necessary to make it easier for those willing 
to do right, to act rightly; and to make it harder for those 
whose tendeneies may be to travel in the opposite direction. 


This involves the power of society to discipline its members. 

No informed person could argue sincerely that there is 
not a proportion of teachers who are guilty of sharp prac- 
tices, to say the least; practices which are not approved, 
even denounced by their fellow teachers. Such practices 
may not be infringements of either criminal or civil law, 
or, if so, they are of such a nature as to make prosecution 
difficult or impracticable; yet the general effect of these 
delinquencies detracts not only from the standing and repu- 
tation of the individual guilty, but from that of their pro- 
fession; and is hurtful to the educational system in general. 
We can think of: general neglect of duty; improper treat- 
ment of pupils; sharp little “deals” put over school boards, 
and a host of others. A school board can, at the close of 
the year, determine a contract, and the same thing starts all 
over again wherever this teacher goes. Each fault or de- 
linquency is not sufficient in itself to warrant summary 
dismissal or suspension of certificate which is, professionally 
speaking, “capital punishment,” and such punishment should 
not be inflicted except for a capital offence. The Department 
of Education has no power to discipline teachers (except to 
cancel or suspend certificates) and, under previous cireum- 
stances, nobody else could do so. It is about time that 
somebody was vested with the power and authority to deal 
with matters of this kind. 

Obviously, therefore, it was impossible previously for 
the teachers’ organization to discipline its members. The 
practice of discipline is contingent upon power being given 
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to enforce it; in other words, it is contingent upon every 
teacher being a member of his organization and unable to 
withdraw from membership on a whim or to flaunt the or- 
ganization by withdrawing in order to avoid investigation 
or enquiry into his conduct. 


Considerable objection was raised against one feature 
of the Bill — that Section 10 has made public bodies 
collecting agencies for the Association. It should be pointed 
out, however, that this method of collection was intended 
more to avoid the possibility of clashes between the Associa- 
tion, school boards and teachers, than to make payment 
facile. The intention was to provide for any teacher with 
a valid certificate becoming automatically a member with- 
out payment of fees unless and until the teacher had actu- 
ally commenced duties, and that payment of fees automati- 
cally commence when teaching commenced and end when 
teaching ended. It avoids the chances of teachers securing 
schools and then, after work had commenced, finding a 
teacher had not paid his fees, confusion resulting inevitably 
through the individual non-member then being called upon 
and being under legal obligation to quit. Furthermore, 
school boards anxious to find points for criticism in this 
regard should remember that in a very large proportion of 
the school districts of the province the teachers are not 
being paid and have to rely for what ready cash they re- 
ceive from the Government grants. School boards where 
this condition arises should be the last parties to complain 
by reason of the fact that the A.T.A. has to wait for its 
fees as the teacher has to wait for his salary to come by 
way of Government grants. 


Since the passage of the Bill it has been suggested in 
various quarters that the A.T.A. should “step carefully” 
for a time. It seems to the writer that this statement bears 
a two-fold implication; first, that the general policy of the 
A.T.A. during the years that are past has been in a measure 
irresponsible and lacking in caution; secondly, that the 
A.T.A. should relax considerably in its activities in the way 
of protection of our members. The first of these implica- 
tions must in justice be repudiated absolutely. Any person 
who has been intimately associated with our Executive and 
the method of government would, I think, be prepared to 
state that the A.T.A. has not been in the habit of stepping 
blindly into any fray; that we have not been unduly ag- 
gressive in taking up the cause of the teacher and the 
teaching profession. 


When cne considers the lot of the rural teachers today, 
one cannot but think what would have happened to them 
had the A.T.A. not served as a watch-dog; and when one 
considers that there were over 3,500 contracts terminated 
last June; when one considers how apparently thousands of 
teachers are dismissed and thrown out of their positions, 
absolutely without reasonable cause; when one considers how 
many teaching positions must be obtained on the “Dutch auc- 
tion” principle—the lowest bidder getting the job; when one 
considers that there are hundreds of thousands of dollars 
due and unpaid to the teachers in salary, one might be 
pardoned for suggesting that those interested in the welfare 
of the teachers can not be too aggressive on their, behalf. 


Hosts of school boards seem to have abandoned any 
desire or intention to obey the law and make due provision 
for meeting payment of the teachers’ salaries on time: 
indeed they seem just to forget that teachers need the 
wherewithal to exist: that they need shelter, food, clothing, 
books, postage stamps and railroad tickets to carry them 
home when school closes. Has it ever dawned on the con- 
sciousness of the careless ones that necessities of life re- 
quire to be purchased by teachers, and ready cash is an 
absolute essential in the making of purchases? Storekeep- 
ers cannot extend credit indefinitely to people just because 
they happen to be teachers: they have their own creditors 
to meet. Cases are on record where the credit of teachers 
with families has been cut off entirely. Again, hard-driven 
(or hard-driving) landladies have got beyond badgering 
a cash-dry teacher to “cough up” and have actually gone 
the limit of entering action in the courts, securing judgment 
and thereby aggravating the debt. A sorry spectacle, surely, 
when the only explanation is that hundreds of dollars due to 
the poor teacher have been withheld for months, sometimes 
years. 


Up to a year ago people in authority, evidently anxious 
to defend their party, their government or department, 
were in the habit of “spilling” statistics to prove the re- 
markable achievement—the long average time for the oper- 
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ation of schools during the depression. As if this were an 
achievement of the administration! Such people should 
have been hanging their heads in shame rather than cheer- 
fully boasting. If credit be due to anybody for this happy 
condition for the boys and girls it is due to the rural teacher. 
We make the claim without any fear of effective refutation 
—The schools of Alberta in the rural areas have been con- 
tinued in operation during the past few years principally 
by and through the imposition on the teachers of sweat-shop 
wages, and the non-payment of these meagre wages to them.” 
Furthermore, school boards for whom there can be no 
excuse have been permitted to “get away with it.” It is all 
very well to talk about the inability these days of ratepayers 
to meet the tax bill, but it is the opinion of many people 
well-informed in this regard that this sentiment is consider- 
ably overdone—although it must be admitted regretfully 
that this condition cannot be disputed in a number of cases. 


Here is an excerpt from an inspector’s report written 
five years ago, before conditions were as bad as they are 
today: 


“When prices are low and opportunities for cash 
jobs in harvesting and threshing are slight, the home- 
steader is forced to live on a barter plan; he does not 
have ready cash. The school operates mainly on 
credit, which invariably means that the teacher be- 
comes the creditor, carrying the burden of the dis- 
trict’s distress. At the close of any school term, the 
tax portion of the moneys making up the salary of 
the teacher is not paid, and no further payment is 
made, excepting through the advances on the grants. 
Thus the teacher has for her term’s work only a very 
small fraction of her earnings.” 


The above is certainly an indictment of the educational 
system of our province and of the people who have been 
responsible for continuing through the years what was 
rightly dubbed by the then Minister of Education a ‘“‘hay- 
wire” system. 


When one considers that school boards with thousands 
of dollars in the bank (and the cases are not so rare as one 
might suppose) have been allowed to engage teachers for 
less than the statutory minimum salary; when one considers 
how by reason of the over-supply of teachers (created, in 
the opinion of many, by lavish expenditure in constructing 
teacher-training institutions which were unnecessary) and 
the anxiety of teachers to retain their positions or be sent 
packing at the end of the year without any recourse what- 
soever, it must be evident that fear rather than any desire 
to be efficient must have crept into the very make-up of 
thousands of teachers in our midst. Yes, fear, the lowest 
spur to human action! Fear gives rise to servility, to trick- 
ery, to untruthfulness, to insincerity—yea, even to crime, 
and as one faces this question squarely, one must lay bare 
the fact that the children of the people of Alberta are in 
very large measure under the charge and leadership of 
fear-dominated teachers. One cannot but be amazed, in 
spite of this, to what extent the teacher generally, under- 
paid, under constant threat of the guillotine, with his job up 
to “Dutch auction” year by year, has maintained his ideal- 
ism and cheerfulness. If “go carefully” means that the 
A.T.A. must relax its fixity of purpose to remedy the lot of 
the rural teacher, then it seems to me the Association will 
justly be open to the charge of betraying the people in our 
midst who have the greatest call on our energy and con- 
sideration. 


The Teaching Profession Bill was passed, and although 
we realize that this is a great step, more than ever before 
we must forge ahead steadily and determinedly until these 
iniquities to the boys and girls of the Province, as well as 
to the teachers, are no longer dominant in educational affairs 
of the Province. 


Furthermore, as a result of years of observation and 
years of thought on this matter, I am convinced that the 
public as a whole, who are informed on educational matters 
are, as in the past they have shown themselves to be, solidly 
behind the teachers’ organization in its fight for better con- 
ditions for the teacher. The great difficulty is, there have 
been so many smoke-screens laid over the issue that the 
public have not had the opportunity of clearly viewing the 
strict position of all parties concerned. 


I publish herewith a statement from the public accounts 
of the Province of Alberta for the year ended March 81st, 
1935: 
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GOVERNMENT OF THE PROVINCE OF ALBERTA 
Comparative Statement of Gross Expenditure on Income 
Account for the Years Ending 1921 - 1935 


Per Capita 
1921 1926 -1929 1930 1931 1935 
Debt Charges __... $3.80 $6.98 $7.53 $7.80 $9.02 $9.30 
Education _........... 4.88 3.69 3.79 4.07 4.75 2.98 
Legislation —__. 87 .68 .85 38.35 .62 
General Gov’t. 2.24 1.74 1.80 1.94 2.08 
Miscellaneous __.. .04 .05 .03 .03 .06 
Administration of 
Justice -____.... } 2.15 1.70 1.68 1.79 1.96 


Agricul. Research 
and Development 1.06 .99 1.35 1.58 1.90 
Public Welfare Insti- 
tutions and Charit- 


able Grants ______. 2.82 2.78 3.42 4.47 65.16 
Highways, Bridges, 
and Ferries ____. 1.42 89 1.24 1.85 2.438 


Commissions & Fines 
paid to Municipal- 
ities, and Refunds .29 A AT .16 14 


18.02 19.57 21.36 24.04 28.12 


One will notice that since 1921 Government expenditures 
for education have fallen from 4.33 per capita to 2.98 per 
capita, a decrease of 32.5%, while, between 1931 and 1935 
there is a decrease of 37.3%. Debt charges have risen 
nearly 800%. Analysis of the table shows that all other 
significant services have suffered less than education, which 
in view of the demands of this service should have been 
on the increase rather than the decrease. 


Now is not the time for the A.T.A. to rest on its laurels 
and decide that the time of struggle and strife on behalf 
of the teachers shall end. Rather it is the time for quietly 
forging ahead with the single purpose of strengthening the 
weakest links in our chain. Henceforth the A.T.A. will be 
able to guarantee the school boards that teachers in Alberta 
shall conduct themselves rightly or otherwise be liable to 
disciplinary action by their own body. The argument urged 
against the teachers previously has been that in view of the 
fact that a few (or many as the case may be) teachers were 
not measuring up professionally or otherwise, that therefore, 
as a body, they were pretty well treated. This argument of 
inefficiency and misconduct will not longer be available 
and the teachers may go forward with a clear conscience 
in the struggle for better conditions. 

The General Secretary will avail himself of the privilege 
of giving a verbal report to the Convention on the contract 
and Board of Reference situations. 


Minimum Salary 

It should be noted that the amendment to the statutes 
regarding minimum salaries, passed in 1934, automatically 
lapses on July 1st next, and this matter reverts to condi- 
tions previously in effect: that it to say, before a school 
board is entitled to engage a teacher below the statutory 
minimum salary it will first be necessary for an inspector 
of schools to investigate the affairs of a district and certify 
that payment of the minimum salary would constitute a 
hardship before the Department will be in a position to 
authorize engagement below the minimum. 

Another feature which has been working against the 
teachers during the past year has been the fact that the 
Government grants were considerably behind time. It is 
difficult to know just what happened, but a difficult situation 
existed owing to (as far as we can gather) the Govern- 
ment, during the 1934 session, passing estimates for school 
grants which were altogether less than the amount which 
must have been correctly approximated as the requirement 
to meet payment in full under The School Grants Act. This, 
together with the shortage of money owing to the financial 
crisis, seemed to have relegated the payment of grants to 
the background. However, a statement was made by the 
new Minister in the House that the Government was grap- 
pling with the problem of overdue school grants (which 
means non-payment of salary to teachers, as so many teach- 
ers are getting little less than the Government grant 
anyway) and they hope to be able to meet the situation in 
the near future. This is good news for a large body of 
our teachers. 

Library Board 

Members should take careful note of the fact that Sec- 
tion 3 (b) of The Teaching Profession Act places the obliga- 
tion on the “Association of— 


(1) initiating and promoting research in methods of 
arousing interest in presentation of teaching the 
various subjects of the curriculum; 

(2) establishing research libraries and circulating librar- 
ies of books, treatises and papers designed to assist 
the teachers in the classroom. 

It is apparent, therefore, that in order to comply with 
the statute very early steps should be taken to establish 
research and circulating libraries. For that purpose it would 
be necessary, presumably, for this meeting to sanction a 
grant being made for the purpose of purchasing books, etc., 
and, possibly, to authorize the Executive to appoint a 
Library Board. 

Organization and Membership 

The past year, since early October, has been the worst 
period of our history for easy organization and solicitation 
work. As a matter of fact, deep snow has been on the 
ground for six months and scarcely any of the roads, other 
than the provincial highways, have been open for traffic. 


This, of course, inevitably had an adverse effect on the 
membership, since a large proportion of our members were 
obtained by direct solicitation work. Secondly, the Local 
Associations in the rural areas and the District Associations 
have found it very difficult to function at all. Every praise 
is due to the enthusiasm of members in the outlying districts 
who preserved their Locals intact or who, in spite of almost 
impossible conditions, went ahead and established new 
Locals. One must also note here the courtesy extended by 
the inspectors of the province who, without exception, ac- 
commodated the Association by providing space on the 
Fall convention programmes at the most favorable time from 
our standpoint, for an A.T.A. speaker to deliver an address. 

One new District Association—the Boundary District 
Association—was established during the year, and it is to 
be noted with satisfaction that with one exception all the 
District Associations previously established were continued. 

It has been a tradition, year by year, at the Annual 
General Meeting, that the General Secretary report a record 
membership. This year is no exception to the general rule, 
and it is gratifying to report a membership of 3,510 at the 
date of closing of the books on March 31st, an increase of 
approximately 200 over last year’s membership. 

When one considers the financial straits of the teachers, 
the low salaries, salaries unpaid, lack of security, organized 
hostility to them as a group, this bumper membership is a 
criterion cf the splendid loyalty of the teachers of Alberta 
to their professional organization. In spite of the apparent 
discouragement to continuing as an organization last year; 
in spite of the pessimism which was apparent amongst the 
body of teachers after the 1935 Session of the Legislature, 
the fact that the teachers came back stronger than ever 
manifested their confidence in the teacher leaders and un- 
dimmed faith in their organization. It is a fitting answer to 
the pessimists; and the splendid thing about it is that their 
faith and splendid loyalty has been justified. The year is 
a year of crowning achievement after twenty years of 
effort, anticipation and solidarity. 

Certain newspapers of the province would have people 
believe that the A.T.A. represented but a small fraction of 
the teachers of the province. One even went so far as 
to publish a statement that the A.T.A. included within its 
ranks but 20% of the teachers of the province. What 
purpose other than deliberate vilification can be diagnosed 
after reading such a baseless statement? 

Staff 

The past year has been a peculiarly difficult one, and 
owing to uncertainties of the financial position, owing to 
the increasing burden which fell on our organization as a 
result of the difficulties which teachers must face and the 
consequent increase in the number of appeals for advice 
and assistance, the work could not have been carried on 
except for the interest and self-sacrificing attitude shown 
by the members of the staff. The matter of overtime in the 
interests of the organization did not seem to worry them. 
As a matter of fact, on not one occasion has the General 
Secretary been required to make the request that the staff 
work overtime: they simply adopted the attitude that the 
Association was their work and the matter of time and 
interest was coming to the organization. Teachers have 
been loyal to the A.T.A., and most certainly my staff has 
been loyal, not only to me but to the organization. Par- 
ticularly would I like to make this public acknowledgment 
of the value of the services of Miss Benham, the Assistant 
Secretary, who is ever ready to assume responsibilities light- 
heartedly, even though night after night it meant coming 
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back to the office and working away into the night to keep 
up with the work, doing this secretly on her own initiative. 

It is also a pleasure to report that the Executive, at the 
December meeting, passed a resolution expressing apprecia- 
tion of the fine spirit of co-operation manifested by the 
Department of Education through its Minister and officials. 
It is indeed a pleasure now to make an official visit to the 
Department of Education. A spirit of co-operation is pre- 
dominant and Mr. McNally, Dr. Newland, Mr. E. L. Fuller, 
and Mr. I. V. Hall seem never indisposed to take the 
trouble to extend courtesies, small and great, to the organ- 
ization through its executive officer. 

Normal Schools— 

Each of the normal schools was addressed by a repre- 
sentative of the Association during the past year, and a 
Local established in each. It was with gratification we note 
that during the last few days of the year application forms 
were received from no less than 95 students in training in 
the Camrose Normal School, and the application forms are 
still coming in. Apparently there is a determination in 
Camrose to have 100% A.T.A. membership in the Normal 
School. I take this opportunity of paying tribute to the 
assistance and interest shown by the Principal and Staff 
of the Camrose Normal School, which is evidenced by the 
splendid membership there this year. The School of Edu- 
cation ran true to form as usual, all students with the 
exception of one, becoming provisional members of the 
Association. 

Orders on School Boards 

Approximately 1,600 teachers paid their fees last year 
through orders on the school boards, which orders were paid 
under Section 10 of The Teaching Profession Act by way of 
Government grants. It is evident that the trustees of this 
province as a whole are kindly disposed towards accommo- 
dating their teachers and very little unfavorable reaction or 
protest was lodged by those school boards. Not more than 
twenty school boards who had orders served on them 
refused this accommodation to the teachers and the 
Association. This fact in itself did much to prevent any 
serious objection being registered against the abolition of 
the orders and the automatic requirement (provided in the 
1936 amendment to this section of the Act) for teachers 
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to pay their fees in all cases by way of the Government 


. grants. This attitude on the part of the trustees individually 


is very enheartening, since it is reasonable to assume that 
what opposition there is amongst the trustees of the province 
to their teachers and the Association, has been artificially 
created and stirred up, and that individually the school 
boards seem to be not antagonistic to the teachers individ- 
ually or collectively. 

Teachers Honored by King 

Possibly no group throughout the British Empire mourn- 
ed the death of King George more genuinely than the teach- 
ers. Whenever he spoke over the radio and wherever else 
the opportunity offered he evidenced a special interest in 
the children of the Empire—their education, health and 
other services maintained for their welfare. Therefore, the 
innovation of honoring teachers on the occasion of his last 
birthday was not so surprising as it was significant and, to 
the profession, gratifying. 

Two teachers in Alberta, Mr. G. A. McKee, Superintend- 
ent of Schools for Edmonton Public Schools, and Dr. A. M. 
Scott, Superintendent at Calgary, had conferred on them the 
Order of the British Empire. In addition to this several 
other teachers, public and high, in Alberta, were awarded 
the silver medal. One surely may take it that this honor 
conferred on these teachers in Alberta was an honor con- 
ferred on them as representative members of a body whom 
the great Sovereign delighted to honor. We use the word 
“innovation” for the reason that it indicates that the teach- 
ing’ profession is coming into its own and that people who 
serve loyally and well the boys and girls of the Empire, the 
future citizens, soldiers, administrators, preachers, lawyers, 
doctors, business men, craftsmen, etc., shall not henceforth 
be forgotten when the time arises for discriminating and 
choosing those who are worthy—those who in their own 
spheres are making a great contribution to the welfare, 
happiness and holiness of human life—especially of young 
human life. 

Now that the obstacles to progress have been removed— 
now that the burden of organization is taken off the should- 
ers of the Executive who will be no longer obligated to 
worry and work and expend effort and money on developing 
and maintaining the rostor of members, the way lies open 
to advance. Our sphere of activity may change, our funds 
and energies may now be devoted to strictly professional 
work, to raising the status and tone of the teaching body— 
to improving academic and professional standards and edu- 
cating the public on true educational matters. 

A tremendous victory has been won, but if ever the 
time arrives to rest upon our laurels that time is not now. 
As we progress upwards the horizon will widen; more oppor- 
tunities for service will bring themselves within the field of 
vision. May the teachers of Alberta justify the confidence 
manifested in them to carry on with determination, continu- 
ing loyal to themselves, to their fellow teachers and to their 
charges. Excelsior! 

Respectfully submitted, 
JOHN W. BARNETT, 
General Secretary-Treasurer. 





Enquiry has been made regarding a black fountain pen 
lost by a delegate during the Convention. We will be pleased 
to return this to its owner if the finder would please forward 
to Head Office. 
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Certification of Teachers—Practical Arts 

WHEREAS practical education is assuming a position of 

major importance in the educational field; and 

WHEREAS the modern trend is definitely towards ex- 

pansion in this field; and 

WHEREAS such expansion will necessitate the employ- 

ment of an increased number of teachers; and 

WHEREAS it is feared that such expansion might pro- 

vide the opportunity for those lacking in professional train- 
ing in Practical education, to become identified with this 
work; and 

WHEREAS it is the considered opinion of this Associa- 

tion that such a procedure would not only be educationally 
unsound, but would lead to the lowering of the standard of 
such work, with a consequent loss of prestige; and 

WHEREAS it is our firm conviction that those engaged 

in the Practical field should have a sound academic educa- 
tion, supplemented by professional training in their par- 
ticular field; and 

WHEREAS considerable dissatisfaction has been express- 

ed with the present method of certification of teachers in 
the Practical Arts field; and 

WHEREAS this method lacks uniformity, both in qualifi- 

cations required and evaluation arrived at; and 

WHEREAS it seems desirable that some form of stand- 

ardization be adopted; and 

WHEREAS such standardization would not only have the 

effect of eliminating the present dissatisfaction and uncer- 
tainty, but would also provide an incentive for teachers in 
these fields to increase their professional training; 

BE IT RESOLVED: That our Association bring this 

matter to the attention of the Minister of Education; and 

FURTHER BE IT RESOLVED: That this Association 

request that the minimum requirements for certification of 
teachers in the aforementioned fields be: 
I. Technical Teachers 

(a) Education pre-requisites—4 years’ High School or 
equivalent. 

(b) Practical experience—7 years’ actual trade experi- 
ence, including apprenticeship. 

(c) Satisfactory technical training through courses 
taken at a Technical School, Evening Courses, or 
other instructional courses giving a comprehensive 
Technical training. 

(d) A one year’s course in a recognized training college 
for Technical teachers, or three summer sessions of 
not less than five weeks’ duration each, in a similar 
institution. 

(e) The designation of the certificate to be changed 
from “Vocational” to ‘First Class Technical.” 

(f) An additional two summers of intensive training in 
a recognized teacher-training college, the holder of 
a First Class Technical certificate to be given a 
“Technical Specialist” certificate. 

(g) Degree Specialist Certificate to be given to the 
holder of a degree in Practical Education. 

Il. Teachers of Home Economics, Commercial Subjects 

and Art b 

(a) Educational pre-requisites—4 years’ High School or 
equivalent. ; 

(b) An “Intermediate” certificate to be granted for 
three years’ practical and professional training in a 

recognized teacher-training college. ; 

(c) In order to teach Home Economics, Commercial Sub- 
jects or Art, in Senior High School, a teacher must 
hold a degree in his particular field. 

Il. Industrial Arts—Manual Arts Section 

(a) Elementary certificate: : 
(1) Basic certificate—Il1st Class Alberta Profession- 

al Certificate or its equivalent. 

(2) One year’s training in a recognized institution 
for training teachers in Industrial Arts. 

(3) Two years’ teaching in Industrial Arts with 
good or better than good reports from a De- 
partmental inspector. ibe 

(b) Intermediate Certificate: In addition to the Ele- 
mentary requirements a further year’s training in 


Resolutions Passed by 19th Annual General Merting 
Alberta Gearhers’ Assoriation 


Industrial Arts in an approved institution or its 
equivalent in training in three summer sessions of 
not less than five weeks’ duration each. 

(c) Senior Certificate: One year’s professional training 
or its equivalent to be taken in three summer ses- 
sions of not less than five weeks’ duration each in 
addition to Elementary and Intermediate require- 
ments in an approved institution. 

(d) Holder of a Senior Certificate shall upon producing 
evidence of superior attainment in some special 
field of industrial training by writing a thesis em- 
bodying this training and acceptable to the Depart- 
ment of Education, be granted a Specialist Degree. 

(e) Degree Specialist certificate to be given to the holder 
of a degree in Industrial Arts. 

IV. Industrial Arts, Home Economics, Commercial and Art, 
and Technical Degree Specialist certificate to be on a 
parity with Academic degree certificates. 

V. No permits to be issued by the Department of Education 
for any of the above mentioned branches. 


Board of Reference 
RESOLVED: That we urge the Honourable Minister of 
Education that the Board of Reference be empowered to 
function at all times throughout the year. 


_. RESOLVED: That we urge upon the Honourable Min- 
ister of Education the absolute necessity of abolishing term 
contracts between teachers and school boards. 


Revision of High School Curriculum 
WHEREAS the last two decades have witnessed a heavy 
increase in High School attendance in Alberta; and 
WHEREAS this increased High School student body in- 
cludes many persons whose needs cannot be met adequately 
sw present type of academic High School curriculum; 
an 
WHEREAS the said academic High School curriculum 
was designed some generations ago to meet the scholastic 
needs of a select group; and 
WHEREAS the said academic High School curriculum 
was not devised as an instrument of general culture for our 
citizenry and cannot so function; and 
WHEREAS at present we are engaged in a futile endeav- 
or to make the said curriculum serve the purposes of general 
culture, thus attempting to use it for a purpose for which 
it was not intended by its makers; and 
WHEREAS this attempt is having a number of unfor- 
tunate results, e.g.— 
(1) It wastes several years in the adolescent life of 
thousands of future citizens; 
(2) It absorbs the time and energy of the teacher that 
he is unable to give the desired attention to those 
students who could profit from the curriculum; 


BE IT THEREFORE RESOLVED: 

(1) That this meeting of the Alberta Teachers’ Associa- 
tion go on record as condemning the said evils; 

(2) That we urge the Minister of Education to take such 
steps immediately as may be necessary to remedy the situ- 
ation; 

(3) That in the opinion of this meeting one of these 
steps should be the retaining and strengthening of the pres- 
ent academic curriculum better to meet the needs of those 
students to whom it is adapted; 

(4) That is is the further opinion of this meeting that 
another of these steps should be the devisiong of a new 
academic High School curriculum to meet the cultural needs 
of that large body of adolescent persons whose interests 
cannot be served by the present curriculum; 

(5) That we assure the Minister of Education of our 
readiness to render assistance in carrying out this new 
policy. 


BE IT RESOLVED: That we heartily endorse the ef- 
forts of the Executive in regard to teachers’ contracts, the 
— of Reference and the Teachers’ Professional Status 

ill. 


WHEREAS the new divisions required by the new 
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course, as between the junior and senior rooms of the two- 
roomed school will work some hardships; 

BE IT RESOLVED: That the Department be requested 
to provide some means of adjusting this difficulty. 


RESOLVED: That the new School Bill, viz., the amal- 
gamation of school districts with a permanent adviser for 
furnishing educational leadership be introduced and sup- 
ported during the next session of the Legislature. 


RESOLVED: That: the amendments to The Teaching 
Profession Act receive the support of the Government. 


Use of Magazine by Department 
RESOLVED: That the Alberta Teachers’ Association 
offer free to the Department of Education the facilities of 
the magazine for the purpose of dissemination of official in- 
formation to the teachers of the province. 


RESOLVED: That the Department of Education be 
asked to encourage the attendance of the teachers from 
outlying parts of the province at Summer School at Edmon- 
ton, by adopting a policy whereby the financial disability, 
owing to distance from Edmonton, be removed. 


WHEREAS many school teachers change place of occu- 
pation and consequently place of residence between dates 
of compilation of voters’ lists and Polling Day; 

BE IT THEREFORE RESOLVED: That this Convention 
petition the Federal Houses of Parliament to amend Section 
99 of the Dominion Elections Act to include school teachers as 
a class of absentee voters. 


A.T.A. Representation on Senate of University 

WHEREAS the University of Alberta now has a School 
of Education which trains and graduates members of the 
teaching profession; and 

WHEREAS there is no member representative of the 
Alberta Teachers’ Association as such on the Senate of the 
University of Alberta; and 

WHEREAS all other professional organizations whose 
candidates for entrance have facilities provided for training 
and graduation by the University of Alberta, have represen- 
tation as such on the Senate of the University of Alberta; 
and 

WHEREAS the Alberta Teachers’ Association is now 
recognized by statute as a profession; 

BE IT RESOLVED: That this Alberta Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation in Annual General Meeting assembled go on record 
as strongly of the opinion that the Aiberta Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation have representation on the University of Alberta 
Senate; and 

BE IT FURTHER RESOLVED: That the Executive be 
instructed to proceed energetically with steps to secure offi- 
cial representation on the Senate of the University of Al- 
berta of the Alberta Teachers’ Association. 


Examinations Board 
RESOLVED: That the Executive be instructed to ask 
for additional representation on the Examinations Board. 


Advisory Board 
RESOLVED: That the Government be petitioned to 
provide in The School Act for a Board with statutory powers 
to regulate and supervise the following: Certification of 
teachers; Normal Schools; Examinations; Curricula and 
Text-books; such Board to include adequate teacher repre- 
sentation. 


Lapse of Certificates 


WHEREAS many people who have been out of the teach- 
ing profession for some time, who, because of temporary 
depression, flock back into a profession which has steadily 
been advancing during the past few years, and are not 
equipped in an up-to-date manner for their duties; 





TEACHERS WANTED 


Intending applicants for positions on the Edmonton Public 
School staff are hereby notified that the Board has decided 
by resolution to consider applications from such candidates 
only as possess the following qualifications: 

1. At least a First-Class Non-professional Certificate; 

2. Have had three years’ teaching experience; 

3. Have received three Inspectors’ Reports, at least two of 
which must be “Very Good” or “Excellent”. 


EDMONTON PUBLIC SCHOOL BOARD 
G. A. McKee, Superintendent of Schools 


BE IT RESOLVED: That the A.T.A. petition the Min- 
ister of Education to suspend the certificates of all teachers 
who have been away from the teaching profession for five 
consecutive years or more, until such time as the said 
teachers have taken a refresher course at a Normal or 
Summer School. 


WHEREAS teachers of mature age and sufficient quali- 
fications have sufficiently proven their ability by long and 
continuous service; 

AND WHEREAS the time and services of inspectors 
would be better utilized by giving closer supervision and 
assistance to younger teachers; 

BE IT THEREFORE RESOLVED: That teachers hav- 
ing a minimum of ten years’ successful teaching experience, 
as evidenced by the reports of the inspectors, shall be no 
longer subject to the usual inspection, and that inspectors 
shall not be required, under normal circumstances, to report 
on such a teacher. 


BE IT RESOLVED: That this Convention recommend 
that the Executive of the A.T.A. take such steps as it may 
deem necessary to acquaint students in Normal Schools 
with the obligations of Professionalism. 


RESOLVED: That this Convention request the Depart- 
ment of Education to instruct the Supervisor appointed in 
the larger units to recognize the principle of Collective Bar- 
gaining when dealing with teachers under their supervision. 


WHEREAS the time, energy, and money heretofore spent 
in the membership solicitation work has been eliminated by 
the amendments to the Teachiig Profession Act, 1935. 

AND WHEREAS it will be more important than ever 
that the locals continue to function so as to render more 
valuable public and community services; 

BE IT RESOLVED: That the incoming Executive of 
the Alberta Teachers’ Association should concentrate on 
organizing and making regular contacts with locals, for the 
dissemination of knowledge, and that it should expend its 
ioe in arranging for an exchange of speakers to serve these 
locals. 


RESOLVED: That in the opinion of this Alberta 
Teachers’ Association reports furnished by school principals 
to school boards on the efficiency of teachers in their charge 
must be regulated strictly in accordance with the Declara- 
tion of Principles and Code of Professional Etiquette. 


WHEREAS many teachers are dependent entirely upon 
Government grants for salary; 

AND WHEREAS teachers are expected to or may desire 
to go to Summer School; 

BE IT THEREFORE RESOLVED: That the Govern- 
ment be asked to pay an advance payment of grants in June. 


WHEREAS rural education in Alberta is likely to be 
recognized to the end that larger administrative units be 
established; 

AND WHEREAS the administration of education in 
these districts must be under the direction of men whose 
duties will correspond to those ordinarily assigned to Super- 
intendents of Schools; 

THEREFORE BE IT RESOLVED: That it be recom- 
mended to the Minister of Education that great care be 
taken in the selection of such Superintendents of Schools 
to ensure that— 

(1) All persons appointed be experienced teachers with 

a minimum of five years’ experience in Alberta, who 
by previous work in their local areas and by their 
training have proved their interest and fitness for 
such duties; 

(2) That the persons so appointed hold a Superintend- 
ent’s Certificate or its equivalent, issued by a grad- 
uate school in an approved University; 

Provided, however, that in the first years during 
which the changes are being introduced appointees 
not holding the qualifications named above be given 
an opportunity and required to meet these same 
standards. 

SD 

APPLICATIONS will be received by the undersigned until May 23rd, 1936, 
for the position of Superintendent of Public Schools of the Turner Valley 
School District, No. 4039. — Applicants must have a University degree arid at 
least ten (10) years’ experience in both Public and High Schools. Duties to 
commence August Ist, 1936. 

While the matter of salary may be left in abeyance, applicants might state 
what salary is expected. 


JEAN CHAPMAN, Secretary-Treasurer, 
Turner Valley School District No. 4039, Black Diamond, Alberta. 
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BE IT RESOLVED: That this Convention express its 
sincere appreciation of the efforts of the members of the 
profession who have been elected to the Alberta Legislature 
and who have so steadfastly kept the idealism of Education 
before them with such gratifying results. 


WHEREAS the impending changes in the social and 
educational structure call for an increase of trained, in- 
formed leadership within the teaching profession; and 

WHEREAS the present and future hold many important 
educational problems for whose solution funds and research 
workers are needed— 

THEREFORE BE IT RESOLVED— 

(a) That this Association contribute annually to a Schol- 
arship and Research Fund a sum not exceeding 
$1,000; 

(b) That for the immediate future a sum not exceeding 
$500 be spent annually upon scholarships or re- 
search; 

(c) That a committee of five persons (of whom three 
shall constitute a quorum) be appointed by the Ex- 
ecutive from time to time, whose duty shall be to 
receive applications and recommend awards from the 
Fund; 

(d) That awards from the Fund be made to members of 
the Association in the classifications (and in the 
general order of preference) as follows: 

(1) A graduate student holding the B.Educ. degree 
from the University of Alberta (or its equiva- 
lent) who, having had a minimum of two years’ 
teaching experience in Alberta, wishes to study 
abroad, preferably in the British Isles, for one 
year. 

(2) Any teacher between 25 and 35 years of age, 
holding a B.A. degree or its equivalent, and 
having a minimum of two years’ experience, 
who wishes to accept a position as exchange 
teacher abroad, and obligates himself to pre- 
cede or follow such experience by one summer 
session’s study of education in an approved 
university of the country where such exchange 
is effected. 

(3) Two teachers between 25 and 35 years of age, 
and having a minimum of two years’ experi- 
ence, who wish to complete the requirements 
for the B.Educ. degree in the University of 
Alberta, by one year’s intramural attendance. 

(4) Any teacher in the province of Alberta who 
may be selected by the Committee to pursue 
research or other educational investigation on 
a subject either approved or chosen by the 
Committee. 

(ce) That the Committee shall be under no obligation to 
make an award in any given year; 

(f) That this Committee be appointed before, and auth- 
orized to accept applications from and after January 
1st, 1937. 

So its Me 

BEIT RESOLVED: That the incoming Executive Coun- 
cil be empowered to establish research libraries and circu- 
lating libraries for the aid of teachers; and 

BE IT FURTHER RESOLVED: That the Executive 
Council be empowered to establish the necessary Library 
Board with grants for the same. 

- 2 2 & 

BE IT RESOLVED: That the Alberta Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation in Annual General Meeting assembled, do recom- 
mend to the incoming Executive Council that suitable steps 
be taken to recognize the services of two teacher members of 





the Legislature, Mr. Chester Ronning, ex-member for Cam- 
rose, and Mr. Solon Low, member for Warner constituency, 
who, respectively piloted our Professional Bill and the 
amendments thereto through the Legislatures of 1935 and 
1936. 

* * * * 

RESOLVED: That this organization, in Annual General 
Meeting assembled, deploring the unhappy plight of teachers 
in rural areas, many of whom are being forced to work 
under sweat-labor conditions, shall continue to press for 


larger units of administration for educational purposes. 
. 2°: e°8 


RESOLVED: That the Annual General Meeting com- 
mend the action of those school boards throughout the Pro- 
vince who have already signified their desire to co-operate 
with our organization in implementing the terms of 
The Teaching Profession Act. 

a ee 


RESOLVED: That the Alberta Teachers’ Association in 
Convention assembled express our appreciation to the offi- 
cial staff of the Department of Education for their courtesy 
to and co-operation with our organization; and we view with 
pride and gratification the genuine friendly understanding 
which has now been established between the two official 


bodies. 
on.6? @.r 9 


RESOLVED: That this Annual General Meeting of the 
Alberta Teachers’ Association in conference here assembled, 
as a professional organization, express to the Provincial Gov- 
ernment its appreciation and approval of the enactment of 
the new School Bill which it regards as a pronounced for- 
ward step in the educational advancement of the Province. 


Re TEACHING PROFESSION ACT—IMPORTANT 
NOTICE 

In order to secure facile operation of The Teaching Pro- 
fession Act, teachers who were not members of the Alberta 
Teachers’ Association previous to the month of April, 1936, 
are urgently requested to fill in the form printed below 
and mail immediately. 

All teachers, whether or not members of the Association 
previous to April, 1936, must notify the Secretary of the 
Association immediately upon entering into a contract with 
a school board. This is now a matter of law (T'raching Pro 
fession Act, 1985 and amendments thereto, Section 4 and 
Section 12.) 

Alert co-operation in this regard will be much appreci- 
ated and will avoid difficulties and misunderstandings to 
both school boards and teachers. Besides this, the Asso- 
ciation is anxious to have the mailing list of The A.T.A. Mag- 
azine right up to date in order that each teacher may not 
miss any of the OFFICIAL BULLETINS of the DEPART- 
MENT OF EDUCATION giving instructions and information 
to teachers, not published elsewhere. 

JOHN W. BARNETT, 
General Secretary-Treasurer, A.T.A. 





For information re the track and field, basketball and 
softball tournaments in Edmonton, during the Exhibition 
week in July, please write to A. R. Lawrence, 9311 - 104th 
Ave., Edmonton. 





REGISTRATION FORM 


To the General Secretary-Treasurer, 
Alberta Teachers’ Association, 
Imperial Bank Building, Edmonton, Alta. 
Name of Teacher (in full) 
Address ______--_-- ee 


Date 


I ig sete sin niente iioaal earch ig eta ae eee a 
Name and Address of S.D. Secretary-Treasurer, -__..--------------- estar a tec ae cei ee, scree ee aad eel or 4 ie en, A ae 
Annual Salary $ 9 ok fae BP ns, eee ay 

If Holder of Permanent Certificate ________-_____-----------_.----------- 


(Yes or No) (Signature). 
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GENERAL SESSIONS 
TUESDAY AFTERNOON SESSION 


The annual A.E.F. Convention was opened on Tuesday 
afternoon, April 14th, by President G. G. Harman. 

The hospitality of the City of Calgary was extended to 
teachers and educationists by Commissioner Riley and Dr. 
Singleton (Chairman of the School Board.) The great 
ball-room was filled to capacity as the President called upon 
the outstanding speaker of the week, Premier the Hon. Wm. 
Aberhart. Mr. Aberhart received a most enthusiastic wel- 
come as a tribute to his aggressive and business-like hand- 
ling of educational affairs, and to his courtesy in meeting 
this important gathering with a careful and inspiring ad- 
dress. (How many years is it since a Premier put himself 
to so much trouble for the teachers of Alberta?) 


Address of Premier Wm. Aberhart 


Mr. President, Fellow-teachers, Ladies and Gentlemen: 


I am very glad indeed to have this opportunity of saying 
a few words to you on this occasion. I believe you have 
met in what may be the greatest convention ever held by 
the teaching body of Alberta. 

I am judging this by the importance of the situation in 
which we find ourselves, and by the gravity of the problems 
that should come before you. 

Mr. President, I quite agree with you that we stand on 
the threshhold of a new era—an era in which the whole warf 
and woof of education may be entirely changed. How im- 
porta.it this critical moment, therefore, must be to the teach- 
ers who will be obliged to rise to the challenge and cope 
with the situation, or fall by the wayside as inefficient or 
lacking in adjustability! Here is a little advice: “Unpro- 
gressive teachers must inevitably lose out.” 

The door of opportunity stands wide open to education 
at this time. Never since the days of the renaissance has 
the call come so loudly to the Educationists. We are ap- 
proaching a crisis. 

Someone has said that Napoleon Bonaparte became great 
because he could see a crisis ahead and knew how to make 
use of his opportunities. 

He used to say to his generals, “In every struggle there 
is a crisis on which the whole outcome depends. If you 
. make the proper use of that critical period, it will mean 
victory. If you neglect it you must fail.” I think that 
is good philosophy. 

I believe that the teachers and the Teachers’ Convention 
today are “on the spot.” Whether vou wish it or not you 
must go forward, but you must make very sure where you 
are going. I hope you will appreciate this little piece of 
advice coming from one who has been face to face with it 
most vigorously for the last eight months. 

Dr. David Starr Jordan. on one occasion, in discussing 
the need of definite action at a critical moment, made the 
following emphatic assertion, “The world steps aside to let 
any man pass, who knows where he is going and means to 
get there.” 

Our histories assert that one of the qualities that gave 
Nelson the command of the British fleet was his prompt and 
unswerving decision at vital and critical moments. 


I am satisfied, Mr. President, that this convention must 
exhibit keen foresight and extreme precision in all its de- 
liberations. You cannot let another year go by without 
aggressive and progressive action being taken with the great- 
est of magnanimity to all sections of the educational sphere. 


A new era is being reached in politics and economics. 
Education must at least keep pace, if not lead the way. 
The public consciousness is being aroused more than ever 
before during past centuries. Another renaissance is upon 
us. Education must regain once more what she had at that 
time and has since lost. I refer to the power of direction 
and uplift. She must become mistress of her fate. To do 
that she must see where she is going and know the reason 
why. The burden of it all must rest on the Teaching Body 
(or should I say the Teaching Profession.) Your voice must 
be wisely heard on all occasions, and especially at this con- 
vention. 


You teachers, as high priests and devotees of education 
must recognize that if education is to be a force which makes 
for co-operation in place of conflict, she must have a single 
purpose and not be divided against herself. I wonder if we 
educated people can find a common plane of agreement. You 
must find common ground of agreement to direct the 
purpose of the great education of this land. I think we 
must leave behind us forever the separations and the snob- 
beries, the stubborn narrow-mindedness and the piffling im- 
practical hairsplitting, the too frequent misunderstandings 
and the wordy battles of pedants and politicians. Why 
should we continue to the disgust of the public, the philosoph- 
ical theorizing merely to be heard for our much wisdom, 
while we forget altogether the practical program that pro- 
vides for the children a satisfactory and efficient training. 
The smoke and the dust of controversy over the efficiency 
of psychological intelligence tests or the endless discussions 
regarding examinations in general have too often obscured 
our vision of a good practical education. Thus we have 
failed to sell our wares to an anxious public. 


It reminds me of the fountain pen salesman who entered 
the office of a prosperous business man and after giving a 
number of forcible arguments, he succeeded in securing an 
order for 500 pens. The merchant was about to leave the 
room with another who was awaiting him, when turning he 
noticed the salesman writing down the order. 


“Hold on, sir,” he said, “I have decided to cancel that 
order,” and with no other explanation he walked into his 
private office. The salesman, crestfallen, waited a few min- 
utes and then left the store. A short time afterwards the 
bookkeeper said to the proprietor, ‘““‘Why did you cancel 
your fountain pen order?” “Oh,” said the business man, 
“He talked fountain pen with me for nearly half an hour 
and then was booking my order with a lead pencil.” His 
practice did not agree with his profession. 


Mr. President, the people of this Province are looking 
for a practical demonstration of what the teaching profession 
can do for the children. They do not want to be offered a 
gold-plated container covering a sixth-rate quality pro- 
duct. We ‘oo often pride ourselves on our curriculuom—and 
forget the quality of our teaching. 


Now, I want to say this—nothing is so full of promise 
for the future of the teaching profession as the new sense 
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of unity and recognition which is being felt by most teach- 
ers and which I hope is beginning to motivate, animate and 
actuate the whole teaching profession. True worth, effi- 
ciency, and endeavor are about to be recognized. The ladder 
is still here. : 

Several years ago a noticeable cartoon appeared in the 
newspapers of the United States on Lincoln’s birthday. It 
represented a log cabin close to the base of a high mountain. 
On the mountain top was shown the White House. Against 
the side of the mountain rested a ladder, its foot touching 
the cabin and its top reaching the White House. At the 
bottom was the title, ‘“‘The ladder is still there.”” Now is the 
opportunity for the teaching profession. 

I have, for some time, felt that three things must inev- 
itably manifest themselves if education as an essential factor 
of our modern civilization is to continue to function as a 
great motivation of progressive development. 

Our schools have for years now been turning out priceless 
human products, excellently trained young men and women, 
for which the world at large seems to have no urgent use 
or need. The rising generation, though well-trained, can 
find no useful niche in life. It seems, therefore, that some 
change or changes have to take place if our educational 
system is to function in any efficient, satisfactory or essential 
manner. Why educate for no effective purpose? 


Now, it appears to me rather extraordinary that as my 
convictions along this line became more firmly entrenched 
in my being, I found myself suddenly—what shall I say— 
thrust into a position of authority and responsibility quite 
unexpected. Naturally, this sudden elevation caused my 
convictions to take a deeper impression. 


In the first place, the whole question of Rural Education 
in our province has seemed to me to be too inefficient, and 
for the most part, inadequate to meet the demands of a 
new and progressive era. 


I was fully convinced that in one way, and in one way 
only, the necessary broadened, diversified curriculum could 
be introduced. I refer to the enlarged unit of administra- 
tion. 

It was not very long after my appointment until I 
became fully aware of a vigorous opposition that was being 
fostered by some who seemed to be very much prejudiced. 
I claim that they were prejudiced, for I found that they 
were not fiiiy in possession of the facts. 

“or example, they objected to our proposal on the 
ground that it would take away the local authority of the 
present school boards. We pointed out that this was not 
true; that all we were really suggesting was a little co-op- 
eration in the carrying out of the curriculum. But still 
they opposed it on the ground that it was merely the old 
“Baker Bill’ re-hashed. We denied this, but in vain; they 
wanted no change. Then we pointed out to them two fea- 
tures that they persisted in ignoring. 

(1) The former government in the closing hours of the 
Session in 1935, passed a section numbered 220A in the 
School Act which gave the Minister of Education full auto- 
cratic authority to enlarge any district, and actually dismiss 
the present school board of the district. They were there- 
fore deceived when they asked that things remain as they 
are. 

In our Bill we had made enlargement for the most 
part optional, and in no case did we deprive any school 
board of its local authority. Still they remained obdurate 
and unreasonable, so we passed the Bill notwithstanding. 

(2) In the second place I have found for some time a 
very deep impression that the teaching body of the province 
needs to be given the sense or feeling of being a real pro- 


fession in every way as much as the doctors, the lawyers, 
the engineers, etc. 

Mr. President, Iam more and more cognizant of the fact 
that the National welfare demands that those who are to 
be charged with the task of training future citizens should 
be drawn from the best of our young people to whom 
teaching should offer a career none less attractive than the 
other professional callings. 

It is all very well for those who look upon education 
more particularly from a dollar and cents point of view, to 
say this young girl will do, or that young man is doing 
satisfactory work. Then they find that this young girl had 
no intention of continuing in the profession but had used 
it as a stepping-stone, perhaps to matrimony. 

And the young man admits that he merely went teaching 
to earn enough money to put himself through as a doctor, 
or a lawyer or an engineer. These were real professions. 
Do we hear of very many using law or medicine or engin- 
eering as a stepping-stone to teaching? 

I trust that my reference to the young woman getting 
married will not be misunderstood. I shall be the last one 
in the world to demand that a capable young educated 
woman should swear to live permanently a life of celibacy 
when she enters the teaching profession. I am merely 
claiming that the teaching body should be given the honor 
or dignity of a Profession recognized as such by the public, 
to make it more attractive. 

But here again I found vigorous opposition. They pic- 
tured to us the dictatorial attitude that the teachers would 
be sure to assume if they were made into a profession. They 
told us that the teaching body would be degraded by form- 
ing itself into a union which would uphold all kinds of 
inefficient work, and the school boards would be helpless to 
get the teacher they wanted in the face of such a power 
against them. Here again many letters of protest showed 
complete lack of understanding of the whole question. 

For a time I felt somewhat like Abraham Lincoln felt 
on one occasion as he walked along the sidewalk in Spring- 
field, Ohio, leading his two sons one by each hand. Both 
boys were crying as loudly as they could. A gentleman 
friend of Lincoln met him on this occasion and inquired, 
“What is the matter with the boys, Mr. Lincoln?” Lincoln 
paused and then replied, “Just that which is the matter with 
the whole world. I have three nuts and each boy wants 
two.” 

I have found that in these great and important questions 
no one can please everybody. We have therefore, decided 
to do what we believe to be for the best, no matter what 
the consequences may be. 

3. The third matter that gripped me was that the edu- 
cationists should always take the lead in the matter of 
content of instruction, the tools of their profession. The 
lawyers take the lead in making the laws. The doctors do 
not allow the merchants to tell them how to treat the sick 
person and what medicine to give. But the teaching body 
for years has been told by all and sundry, what and how 
they must teach. The Teaching Profession needs to show 
aggressive initiative—I did not say dictatorship. 

It may be that the teachers have been to blame. They 
were perhaps like hirelings insufficiently interested in their 
work. It has been unkindly said by those somewhat un- 
friendly to teachers, that the only way to get aggressive 
co-operative action from teachers is to suggest a change in 
salary. In all other matters of importance in education they 
are for the most part indifferent. We admit that this is a 
harsh criticism, but we cannot declare that there is no truth 
in it. 

I am becoming more convinced than ever that there is 
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absolutely no sane reason for continuing to train teachers 
when we already have nearly twice as many as there are 
schools to be supplied. 

Here is a problem for the Executive of the Teachers’ 
Association to investigate and to suggest a remedy. 

It has long been apparent to me that too often teachers 
fail to cultivate a favorable relationship with the parents. 
I do not mean that any teacher should kowtow to the par- 
ents in order to gain favor. I do believe, however, that we 
teachers can and should show a decidedly friendly attitude 
to the parents of the children we teach and our advice will 
then be more gladly received. If the merchant must try to 
please and satisfy his customers, why should the teacher 
not try to gain the respect and goodwill of the parents? 

If the doctor cultivates a lively interest in the physical 
welfare of the whole family, whether sick or well, why 
should not the teacher take a similar interest in the educa- 
tional welfare of the family of the children he teaches? He 
should be as much concerned as the parents are with the 
failure of a child to learn and understand the instructions 
given, and equally as much as he is in a successfui student. 

How foolish we can be in any habits that we have devel- 
oped, in the face of those who feel strongly against such. 
I know we have our liberty to maintain, but we also have 
our influence to guard. 

What advantage could we hope to gain in stressing with 
great emphasis, as facts, that which is universally acknowl- 
edged to be theories or declaring as false that which is 
accepted by most people. Imagine a teacher declaring to a 
class that there is no God. Surely the professional teacher 
will not allow his prejudices or his personal dislikes to be 
plainly evident to pupils and parents, and still hope to main- 
tain his place of dignity and honor in the neighborhood. 

Text to the preacher the teacher holds the most exacting 
position. If we are to maintain a front rank position we 
must walk the straight and narrow path. With some this 
is very intolerant and altogether unbearable. All we can 
say is, someone must bear the consequence. If failure in 
the one case confined itself to that one case it would not 
be so bad, but unfortunately the effect is usually greater 
against the teaching profession than against the individual, 
and our profession suffers. Furthermore, if teachers are 
going to retain the front rank in their profession they must 
be frank to disclose and attack (constructively, of course) 
any statement in our text books which is contrary to fact 
or good judgment. 

Not long ago a business man called my attention to a 
statement in our school economics that he claimed was en- 
tirely contrary to fact. Now no teacher that I have heard 
has ever said anything about it. The statement was, “Money 
can only be lent after it is earned or saved.” 


Every teacher should know that that is the opposite to 
the truth nm many cases. Most city teachers know that 
school boards have to borrow money to pay their salaries for 
the greater part of the year, so money is lent before earned. 


It is when the banks refuse to grant the loans that the 
cuts in your salaries take place, and still we continue to 
teach that money can only be lent after it is earned or 
saved. 

If you think a little deeper you will realize that all 
money originates either with the bank or the Federal Gov- 
ernment. Hence unless you are working for the bank or for 
the Federal Government the money you receive must first 
be borrowed before you can receive it. The very fact that 
all bank bills return to the bank that issues them indicates 
that they are lent. 

Why have our teachers not long ago complained of this 


error and refused to teach it? Is it not just a little lack 
of aggressive interest? I am sure that teachers are not 
willingly the propagandists of high finance. 

I must conclude— 


Now you have a real teaching profession, you can well 
afford to do several things that will strengthen your position. 

1. Assume a most magnanimous attitude to the other 
groups in the education field—the parents, the children and 
the trustees. Harsh words, sarcastic replies and unchristian- 
like strife, are not helpful to the cause of education. 

2. Elevate the standard of your profession, by rewards 
for advancement, merit and such like, and also by consistent 
and firm discipline. 

8. Make it your business to take an aggressive and in- 
telligent lead in all matters of improvement in Education. 
Prepare yourselves for the new work that you will have 
to do. 

And finally, make this Convention one of the most profit- 
able that you have ever had. Discuss most carefully your 
constitution and by-laws. Take a definite interest in the 
new curriculum and the general trend of education. Get 
the inspiration that will help you to strike out along the 
lines of improvement during the year. 

I hope I have not wearied you. I thank you for your 
patient attention and wish you every success in all your 
endeavors. 


Br. Dazerie’'s Address 


THE ENTERPRISE PROGRAM—ITS VALIDITY 
Dr. M. E. Lazerte 


What Is the Enterprise Program? 

The enterprise program can be considered as one form 
of an “activity program’. The meaning of an activity 
program can be found by scanning origins. The American 
educationist, Dewey, has given this program meaning. Like 
Rousseau, Dewey stresses the worth of the individual. How- 
ever, Rousseau considers the group as the antithesis of the 
individual, while Dewey considers the group as the synthesis 
of the individual. Hence the individual must be educated 
to take his place in a co-operative society. Dewey also 
stresses that the accumulation of facts is not a preparation 
for life, that interest and effort are related; that education 
is an experience,—a continuous performing, creating and 
doing; that education is a development of the whole pcrson- 
ality, of intellect, emotions, attitudes and opinions. 


How Has Dewey Been Interpreted in the Classroom? 

There have been three main interpretations—One of 
these has laid the stress on learning by doing. Activity has 
been used for motivation, the activities being organized in 
each subject or for fusion of all subjects. This fostered 
the traditional curriculum. Another interpretation has laid 
stress on “child interest”, a stress on freedom—the play 
way in education. This tended to give a curriculum deter- 
mined by the whims of the children and resulted in super- 
ficiality. A third interpretation laid stress on the “social 
training”. School was to be used to re-make the social 
order. Emphasis was placed on development of social atti- 
tudes and social ideals. This tended to minimize the worth 
of that body of subject matter which did not lead to a new 
improved social order, but at least it gave an insight into the 
nature of current social problems. 


What Have We Adopted in Alberta? 

The new curriculum will utilize activity for -motivation, 
a little of the interest and freedom, and less yet of the 
social implications except as relating to the aim of develop- 
ing a wholesome personality, and inculcating desirable 
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character traits. We have shown our respect for the old 
curficulum in that the skills—reading, writing, arithmetic 
and language—are taught separately. The new curriculum 
has adopted an integration of subject matter, particularly 
in the social studies—geography and history; and has asso- 
ciated activities in art, music, language and dramatics. We 
are using the enterprise method as motivation, a centre of 
group activities, and as providing a culmination or satisfac- 
tory completion. 

Formerly our eye was on subject matter. Now our eye 
is on how to present and correlate that subject matter into 
a meaningful whole. 

What Are the Advantages—the Merits? 

The most noticeable advantage at present is the “nov- 
elty” of the work; and the “activity” resulting on the part 
of both teacher and pupils. The material learned in school 
will become more meaningful because of the stressed con- 
nection with related material. Greater use will be made of 
libraries and reference materials and more general reading 
will result. There will be a tying together of physical and 
mental activity. Stress of the dramatic element will lead to 
better self-expression. Discipline problems will largely 
disappear, physical relief will be provided to the pupil, co- 
operation among pupils will be developed, and leadership 
qualities in the bright pupils will be encouraged. 

What May be the Limitations? 

The enterprise may not be connected with modern social 
conditions. The pupil has to be led to think of origins and 
development of the present features of his environment. 
Although physical activity is necessary, it may tend to rele- 
gate mental activity to a place of secondary importance. 
This must be guarded against. The enterprise may be dom- 
inated too much by the idea that the child must re-discover 
everything for himself. The imaginative language type of 
child may waste time. The aggressive child may dominate, 
and the pupil who needs most help may get least of it. The 
culmination may take the form of a memory parade, in 
which case we are back at the starting point. The pupil 
may miss the generalization of the enterprise. The teacher 
must keep these questions before her: What was the pur- 
pose of this enterprise? What were the essential under- 
Standings and attitudes to be developed? 

Is the Activity Program Valid? 

The activity program will be valid if we know what 
mastery we want over skills and what generalizations we 
want. This latter may require a reduction of subject matter. 
Also, who is to determine what attitudes we want to develop, 
and what sort of personality we want when finished? Do 
we want the conservative or radical, the conformist or 
non-conformist? This is a big order. If you say you are 
not interested then we have the old curriculum reinterpreted. 

The activity program is valid if teachers see the real 
purpose underlying it. There is to be no imitation and no 
parade throughout the inspectorates of Indian, Dutch, and 
Mediaeval life. 

Use of enterprises worked out in teachers’ help maga- 
zines without regard to locality will tend to kill the spirit 
of the enterprise. 

There must be a progressive series of goals throughout 
the grades, beginning with play in the lower grades, dramatic 
action in the second division, and language and training of 
judgment in the third division. The success of this depends 
upon the psychological insight of the teacher. 

Recognition must be given to two paths of entrance into 
learning experience; the path of interest and the path of 
effort. 

What is the Challenge to the Teachers? 
The old course was a subject matter course. Either the 
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new one is the same or it involves educational sociology. 
More thought must be given to the Why of education; we 
must have a philosophy of education. Just “keeping” school 
will doom us to failure. Addition of motivation only will 
probably have the same result. 

As a professional body, what do we profess? What atti- 
tudes do we wish to develop? What teaching procedure is 
necessary to develop these attitudes? How does one de- 
termine his basic list of generalizations? What types of 
personality are most worth while? What and how does 
one teach to develop a child intellectually and emotionally 
free? 

What Are Some of Our Problems? 

We have never before been called to such a study of 
values. We must have this if the activity program—the 
Enterprise—is not to sink to the level of a cult, to the level 
of manual arts, to child’s play with scissors and paste, or to 
slavish imitation of a series of skeleton enterprises. We 
are turning away from one curriculum to another that is 
rich in possibilities. Are we professional enough to use it 
to advantage? 

We in Alberta are putting one more interpretation on 
the term “activity” program. If we make it our business 
to really understand it, it may be a very useful educational 
instrument, even if it doesn’t aim at a revolution in educa- 
tional procedures. 


“THE PRESENT STATUS OF CURRICULUM REVISION” 
Dr. H. C. Newland, Supervisor of Schools 
Immediately following Dr. Lazerte’s presentation of the 
philosophy implicit in the Enterprise program, Dr. Newland 
spoke from the. administrative viewpoint. The essential 
points of his address are set forth in the Departmental Bul- 
letin of this issue of T’he A.T.A. Magazine on page 6. 


WEDNESDAY MORNING SESSION 
The Wednesday morning session was devoted to Sec- 
tional meetings, reports of which will appear in a later issue. 


WEDNESDAY AFTERNOON SESSION 


MECHANICAL AIDS TO EDUCATION 

A novel and interesting programme was presented to the 
General Session, for the purpose of stimulating the trend 
towards utilizing up-to-date accessories like the radio and 
the projector machine for classroom instruction. 

Inspector W. E. Frame of Drumheller dealt briefly with 
the values offered by motion pictures and gramophones 
through their departure from the traditional channels of 
instruction. Text-book and teacher’s voice alike tend to 
become wearisome, and other modes of appeal to ear and 
eye are much to be desired. 

To represent typical radio talks, two records were pre- 
sented: ‘“‘My Experiences in Baguio,” by W. B. Mitchell, 
and “Little Gavroche” by Isabelle H. Wood. (These two 
Alberta teachers were winners of The~A.T.A. Magazine’s 
competition. ) 

The adaptability of radio to musical tuition was illus- 
trated by the record of Mr. Vernon Barford’s “Echo Game,” 
with a group of Calgary children under Miss S. Douglas 
making the class response. 

Then followed a short series of talks by Messrs. Meikle- 
john, Speakman and Webb of Calgary, illustrating the use 
of the ‘“‘opaque-screen” type of projector equipment and 
the preparation of slides. 

Mr. H. P. Brown, chief technician of the University Ex- 
tension Department and CKUA, gave a brief talk about the 
lantern and slide equipment available today at very moder- 
ate costs. He then concluded the program with two films, 
“From Flower to Fruit,’ and “Belgium” (a talking travel- 
picture.) Later in the day Mr. Brown entertained a large 
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group with a most interesting film, “The Silent Enemy.”— 
Altogether a busy day for Mr. Brown, who kindly took 
charge of all seating, wiring and other adjustments neces- 
sary to the full success of the demonstration. 
WEDNESDAY EVENING SESSION 
ANNUAL A.T.A. BANQUET 

More than 500 teachers and delegates gathered at the 
Palliser hotel for the annual banquet Wednesday evening. 
G. F. McNally, M.A., Deputy Minister of Education, spoke 
on behalf of Hon. William Aberhart, who left unexpectedly 
for Vancouver. 

After being introduced by E. J. Thorlakson, Mr. Mc- 
Nally welcomed the West Vancouver Boys’ Band who played 
throughout the dinner hour. He also acknowledged in cordial 
terms the kindness extended to him. “I feel the debt which 
is upon my shoulders, and I will do everything in my power 
to reciprocate in every way possible, and to be at the service 
of the organization at all times.” 

“Education in Alberta is on the threshhold of many new 
things,” Mr. McNally declared. ‘(We are going to put into 
effect a revised curriculum and a revised system of admin- 
istration. We hope to do this rapidly but wisely by what 
may be called a five year plan. 

“We do not intend to be discouraged. In order to get 
results, we realize we must have public support, especially 
in the matter of finance. While Education is progressing 
well at the moment, additional financial support would make 
its progress more successful and more rapid. 

“We often hear people say we must have an objective. 
I think the Department of Education has an objective, to 
which the teaching profession can call attention from time 
to time. In the next five years we hope to reach that 
and other goals. There are great things ahead of us to 
do, but we can not do them without more financial aid.” 

Dealing with the opposition of school trustees and boards 
to the new School Bill and the larger unit of administration, 
Mr. McNally said their main reason for opposition was not 
the possible loss of authority, but that they had fear that 
the scheme would cost them more money. 

“If the scheme should involve increased costs, there will 
be an immeasurable increase in the products and fruits of 
education,” he continued. The Deputy Minister also thought 
if the public found that reorganization improved the teach- 
ing system, they would support the schools more cheerfully. 

In speaking on the unpleasantness that has existed be- 
tween trustees and school teachers in the past, Mr. McNally 
predicted a time coming when Alberta school teachers will 
be able to achieve a measure of harmony with trustees that 
they have never known before. 

Eric C. Ansley, President-elect, in addressing the gath- 
ering, thanked the members of the Alberta Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation for the honor conferred upon him. He thought the 
Association had a rosy future, and asked the whole-hearted 
co-operation of teachers to make the organization a success. 

Miss Jessie Cadman and Miss Olga Nichol contributed 
several musical numbers, following which a dance was held. 

THURSDAY MORNING SESSION 
THE TEACHER AND THE TAUGHT 
Rev. Dr. G. W. Kerby 

In his talk to the general session, Dr. Kerby stated that 
he was greatly impressed by the work of so many of the 
young teachers who are working under adverse conditions. 
Many of them are forty or fifty miles from any centre of 
importance, working among people of little or no social or 
intellectual achievement or responsibility, and trying to 
teach in buildings which are merely shacks without adequate 
or proper equipment for instructional purposes. 

Progressing to the main topic of his talk, Dr. Kerby 


stated that education today must fit the individual for the 
changing conditions of life. Whereas civilization was once 
static, it is now dynamic. The problem now is to adjust 
oneself to changing conditions, and in order to find a solution 
for this problem new goals must be set in education. The 
new curriculum is one step forward. As civilization changes, 
the curriculum must try to keep pace. The problem of 
education today is the problem of democracy. 

One of the main hindrances to the progress of teachers 
was the traditional picture of the school teacher painted by 
the public, that of a severe, plain, prim and proper individual 
dressed in old-fashioned clothes, parading in the front of 
the class with a book and a ruler in her hand. Any departure 
from this picture was viewed with suspicion and protest on 
the part of the public. The public must discard this con- 
ception of the teacher, who must be permitted to live her 
own life and develop her own individuality. 

There are certain things which the public has to demand 
of the teacher. Among ‘these, the teacher must be true 
to himself. He must not be a slave of tradition, but a 
master. He must realize that the material of education is 
Truth. The dogmatic must be left out of education since 
it is contrary to truth. Again, inquiry and challenge, should 
not be accepted, but demanded. The teacher must help the 
pupil to find his own truth, not someone else’s. 

Thirdly, the teacher must take pains to relate the sub- 
ject taught to the pupil himself. History, Geography, and 
all the other subjects are a part of the pupil’s own growth. 


Space does not permit a write-up on the “Dramatics” 
item on Thursday morning’s programme. This will appear 
later. 

Mr. J. J. Duggan was unable to attend the Convention 
as planned. 


SOME ASPECTS OF THE NEW PROFESSIONAL ACT 

Dr. Sansom, in addressing the A.E.F. at the Thursday 
morning session, paid a great tribute to the work of Mr. 
John Barnett, the General Secretary of the Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation. It has only been by untiring effort on his part, in 
the face of what many would consider unsurmountable ob- 
stacles, that the teachers have at last obtained the position 
now given them by the 1936 Professional Act. He stated 
that it should be the aim of every teacher in the province 
to display the same professional attitude as that displayed 
by Mr. Barnett, and to bring the same zeal and energy 
into their classroom as he does to his work in their behalf. 
It is only by developing this professional attitude that we 
can hope to advance to wider and better developments in 
the field of education. There should be a united jealousy 
on the part of the teachers towards an attack on their pro- 
fession. 

Dr. Sansom maintained that one of the greatest dis- 
graces to the intelligence of the Province is the condition 
of the rural teacher. The teachers of our Province are 
being continually harrassed by fear not only of miserly 
cent-pinching school boards, but also by the domineering 
attitude of some inspectors. The prevalence of this psy- 
chology of fear is undermining the morale of the teacher, 
and resulting in lowered efficiency. Leadership, not Driver- 
ship, is our only hope for the future. 
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RE DEDUCTION OF FEES FROM SALARY BY SCHOOL 
BOARDS UNDER SEC. 10 OF “THE TEACHING 
PROFESSION ACT, 1935” AND AMEND- 
MENTS THERETO 

A new Act going into effect inevitably gives rise to a 
period of adjustment. Teachers throughout the Province 
are asked to be patient in regard to the matter of deduc- 
tions from salary. 

It is not necessary any longer for teachers to sign orders 
on school boards: school boards are required to make the 
necessary deductions from every teacher’s salary from and 
after the month of April, 1936. Teachers are urgently re- 
quested not to take any action in regard thereto. A Secre- 
tary-Treasurer who does not comply with the require- 
ment is technically liable for a breach of the Act, and the 
last thing to be desired is that there be involvements of this 
nature. School boards generally are co-operating and it 
would be a pity for teachers to take any action which might 
confuse matters finally leading the school board Secretary 
into difficulties. 

There are two groups of members whose membership 
accounts will require to be adjusted: 

(1) Those who previous to the amendments to the Act 
going into force—previous to April 1st last—signed an order 
on the board for deductions from salary to be made in 
payment of membership fees. Some of these orders have 
not yet been paid by the Department from school grants. 

Deductions made from salary after March 31st last will 
have no reference to any order served on the board whether 
paid or unpaid. The face value of the orders previously 
registered with the Department will be deducted from the 
grants whether or not the period of standing which was cov- 
ered by the order carries the teacher beyond March 3\st, 
1936. The school board will necessarily have to retain the 
amount specified in the order from the salary of the teacher 
as well as the amount (usually 50c) per teaching month re- 
quired to be deducted under the new Act. This unavoidably 
means that some teachers will be paying double membership 
fees for the unexpired period of standing for which the 
order was given. 

(2) Those who have paid their fees by cash or by orders 
which have been actually paid and where the payment car- 
ries the member in good standing beyond March 31st of this 
year. 

The A.T.A. undertakes, in both cases, to refund to the 
teachers concerned the value of the unexpired period of 
membership, whether covered by the orders above mentioned 
or by cash. 

This is a period of adjustment, and we urgently appeal 
to members to be patient. The refund will be forthcoming 
immediately the ready cash is available for remission. It 
will involve several thousand dollars and it is physically 
impossible to determine the matter overnight. We hope to 
be in a position to make adjustment at the commencement 
of the Fall term. 
ee 1 — 1 — 
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PLEASE DON’T SEND US MONEY 


Copies of The Teaching Profession Act have been thor- 
oughly distributed amongst teachers; nevertheless many 
either have not examined the Act closely or have not cor- 
rectly interpreted Section 10, relating to payment of A.T.A. 
fees. 

We don’t like to turn down good money forwarded so 
readily by individual teachers for the good of the cause. 
However, it seems to us absolutely necessary that one meth- 
od of procedure—and one only—of payment of fees is ad- 
visable in order to ensure easy and early understanding 
of the application of the Act in this regard. 

Members who remit fees direct can bring about one 
result only—confusion. 

School boards are required to retain from the salary of 
each teacher the A.T.A. fees for which each teacher is 
liable, and the Department is required to withhold from the 
grants earned by each school district the amounts so retained 
by the school board and pay the money over to the Asso- 
ciation; therefore if there be departures made from the 
strictly lawful procedure, it can hardly do otherwise than 
dislocate the machinery of the Department, our own, and 
that of school boards. If fees are accepted direct it will 
necessitate— 

(1) Communicating with the school board, inviting 
them not to follow the strictly legal procedure to 
deduct membership fees from salary. 

(2) Writing to the Department asking them not to make 
the deductions from the school grant, as per Section 
10 (2) of the Act. 

( 8) Making refunds to teachers, causing: avoidable 
bookkeeping entries; unravelling of entanglements 
arising from school boards and Department making 
the necessary deductions after the teacher has al- 
ready paid his fees to us. 

The Act was drafted to make provision for fees to be 
paid by way of school grants, because so many teachers are 
not receiving salary regularly, and would be unable to pay 
fees and place themselves in standing before commencing 
to teach. The automatic method of being placed in stand- 
ing obviates clashes between boards and the A.T.A. through 
teachers who otherwise might not be in good standing after 
commencing to teach, thus placing school boards and teach- 
ers in a difficult position. 

So, please give the Act a chance to work itself out 
without difficulties and misunderstandings. Don’t remit to 
the office. Leave it to the Department. 

N.B.—Orders on school boards in payment of fees are 
no longer necessary. All a teacher has to do is fill in the 
Registration Form on Page 25, and mail it to Head Office. 


RE COURSES LEADING TO HIGH SCHOOL 
TEACHERS’ CERTIFICATE 


Detailed information, concerning the Summer School 
Courses to be given by the School of Education for teachers 
desiring a High School Teacher’s Certificate, was given in 
the April issue of this magazine. It was stated in that 
article that the courses referred to are graduate courses. 
In view of the fact that several teachers who are not Univ- 
ersity graduates have indicated that they wish to take these 
courses, attention is again called to the fact that these 
courses may be taken only by teachers with graduate stand- 
ing. Any teacher enrolling for the courses must hold (a) 
a First Class Professional Certificate, and (b) the B.A., 
B.Sc. in Arts, or B. H.Ec. degree. Please note also that 
Education 56 can be taken without the usual prerequisite 
Psychology 51. 
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Local News 





TURNER VALLEY 

The first meeting of the Turner Valley Local of the 
Alberta Teachers’ Association met in the High School, on 
Wednesday, April 8th, at 8 p.m. There were nineteen mem- 
bers present. 

The following officers were elected: President, Mr. R. 
Gould; Vice-President, Mr. H. McCullough; Secretary-Treas- 
urer, Mr. J. Goode; Publicity Secretary, Mrs. J. C. Lineham. 

Two delegates to the Annual Convention, Mr. Gould and 
Mr. Cox, were chosen. 

* * * * 
DUCHESS 

The monthly meeting of the Duchess A.T.A. Local was 
held on April 4th, in the Duchess Rural High School dormi- 
tory. There were eight teachers present. 

Mr. Betton gave a very interesting exhibition and de- 
monstration of “‘Handicraft.’”’ This was enjoyed very much 
by all teachers present. 

A delightful lunch was served by Miss Helen Garrow 
and Miss Helen Adams. 





Of Iuterest to Ceachers 


by Clericus 





The. Easter Convention was a great success. Now that 
we are back in harness again, we can look back over the 
event with considerable pleasure. There is no question that 
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a big, well-appointed hotel is a delightful place to hold a 
convention. However, if our attendance grows much more 
(it was over 900 this year) we shall undoubtedly have to 
hold our general meetings in a bigger hall. The weather 
man was kind also, seemingly concentrating his -best efforts 
on Easter week. Many thanks old top! 

eer SS 


Our warmest thanks are due also to those school in- 
spectors, Normal School instructors, Department officials 
and members of the faculty of the University of Alberta 
who so generously gave of their time and effort to make our 
Convention inspiring, profitable and instructive. If further 
proof were needed, it was abundantly in evidence to show 
that we do not need to go out of our own province for first- 
class talent to make our Convention a real success. One 
amusing incident that occurred was that Dr. Lazerte and 
Dr. Newland spoke before a live ‘“‘mike” and didn’t know it 
until the session was over. 


* * * * 


Hardly had we got settled down at the Palliser than we 
met several good friends from rural points who wanted to 
know what the Heck was all this business about lowering 
A.T.A. fees. Didn’t we know that people value their pro- 
fessional organization in direct proportion to the fees paid, 
etc., etc.? We were pleasantly surprised. We had been 
thinking that teachers in rural parts, underpaid, and often 
unpaid, found this fees-paying business rather a chore, but 
the general impression gained from numerous contacts 
during Convention week led us inevitably to the conclusion 
that what teachers want is an Association which can be of 
real help to them and not one which will be emasculated 
through lack of funds. Well, it is the delegates to the 
A.G.M. who set the fees—so that’s that. 


* * * 2K 


Well, it seems that each year the Departmental exams 
snip a little more of our teaching time from the month of 
June. We note that this year they begin on Monday, June 
15th, and last until Tuesday, June 30th. Tuesday, June 
28rd is a holiday for the King’s birthday. 
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THE DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION: 
TWO SUMMER SCHOOLS 

I. At the University of Alberta, Edmonton 
July 2nd to August 7th, 1936 


Thirteen new courses will be offered, giving 
teachers a splendid opportunity to prepare them- 
selves for the requirements of the new programme 
wa “ Elementary School and the Intermediate 

chool. 


II. At the Institute of Technology and Art, 
Calgary 

Shop Courses—July 6th to August 7th. 

Art Course—August 3rd to August 21st. 


These shop courses have been specially planned 
to meet the requirements of the options in Gen- 
eral Shop and Household Economics of the new 
Grade IX course. 


For further information, apply to the 
Department of Education, Edmonton 
or to the 
Institute of Technology and Art, Calgary 
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Joint Summer Session 


UNIVERSITY OF ALBERTA 
SUMMER SESSION, 1936 
July 2 — August 14 


The following courses are offered: 


Senior and Graduate 
Courses 


Junior Courses 


Chemistry I 


English 2 Ancient History 53 
French 2 Chemistry 42 
History 2 Christian Apologetics 
Mathematics 7 Education 54 
Physics 7 Education 56 
Political Economy 1 Education 58 

Education 59 

English 57 

History 60 


Mathematics 42 
Political Economy 67 
Psychology 51 
Psychology 52 


For a summer session bulletin or further 
information apply to 


The Registrar, 


UNIVERSITY OF ALBERTA, 
Edmonton, Alberta 
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Our Geachers’ Helps Bepartment 





PREPARING FOR FALL WORK ON THE NEW 
CURRICULUM 


Through the courtesy of the Department we have at hand 
a questionnaire sent out to teachers experimenting with the 
new curriculum. Some of the questions and their replies 
are significant for the teacher planning to undertake the 
new course in the fall. 

Question 2: Is it possible for the pupils to make satis- 
factory progress in the skills under the New Course; that is, 
Reading, Number Work and Writing? 


Replies: (1) Miss Kittlitz of Bruderheim: As compared 
with classes I have had in previous years, I find that the 
growth seems most amazing in Grade I. Never have I had 
a class as anxious to learn to write and spell. Without hav- 
ing a single formal spelling lesson, I have one student who 
has mastered over two hundred words, and the others are 
also doing remarkably well .... The skills, of course, 
will have to be tested and the results compared with those 
of schools of the same type. . . . I think we have progressed 
as well as in other years, and we have certainly not spent 
as much time on them. The pupils are so interested in their 
enterprise work that they willingly spend time at home 
working at their number work in order to have spare time 
in school. There is so much writing done while the enterprise 
is being carried out, that all are receiving sufficient practice. 
The writing is now purposeful, and is not merely the cover- 
ing of paper with words copied out of a book or from the 
blackboard. Speed has also increased. Number work enters 
into practically every enterprise in some form or other, 
be it measuring, bills and receipts, measurements for recipes, 
etc. Language needs no attention. It is obvious that much 
oral work must be done in order to lead to a successful 
conclusion. Questions, explanations, stories and reports, 
are all part of the daily programme. In reading the children 
seem to grasp the meaning clearly and speed in silent read- 
ing has increased. In oral reading it is necessary to spend 
more time developing expressive work. 

Miss Kittlitz gives a list of words which Grade I learned 
to spell through enterprise work: and, as, to, on, do, I, he, 
his, him, you, our, it, my, has, this, what, when, can, in, for, 
had, with, not, off, the, you, their, are, may, fun, yes, no, 
was, am, from, up, how, now, where, this, dog, cat, pig, pony, 
cow, owl, lake, food, text, rabbit, fox, home, bird, deer, 
sledge, rubber, duck, Santa Claus, boy, car, toy, lady, clock, 
king, snow, egg, tree, Kooloo, mother, hill, cake, floor, door, 
sun, Alberta, Bruderheim, igloo, bear, chair, rain, bee, win- 
dow, house, fork, Fred, hand, name, Eskimo, fire, tiger, bag, 
father, time, day, baby, pail, ship, lion, sky, spring, stairs, 
seal, song, door, farmer, school, Jumbo, ice, hat, zebra, 
animals, camel, rat, red deer, apples, India, rain, goat, 
years, pen, men, war, teeth, hand, bird, wagon, boat, hair, 
elephant, monkey, Africa, coat, hat, circus, Paddy, 
flag, Asia, Miss, side, clown, way, wood, night, one, two, 
three, four, five, six, seven, eight, nine, ten, sixty, March, 
May, June, July, December, brown, blue, red, black, green, 
gray, white, yellow, pink, big, little, high, fine, happy, busy, 
old, golden, dead, fat, sit, hid, read, sing, see, play, buzz, 
look, pull, cry, cool, like, bang, stay, crying, putting, lives, 
say, put, going, sleep. 

(2) Mr. Stewart Hay of Stettler: I would say the pupils 
can make quite satisfactory progress in the three R’s under 
the New Course. There is no reason why the teacher should 
decrease the amount of formal teaching and drill which it 
has been customary to give in separate periods to the three 
R’s. There are good reasons why he should not: the enter- 
prise usually moves rapidly enough to completion when but 
a part of the school day is spent upon it regularly; pupils 
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begin to lose interest and become dilatory when there is 
too much time for promotion of enterprise according to their 
own initiative and devices. The wisdom of having a right 
proportion of time for enterprise and for ordinary lessons 
is evident in the children’s need of variety of situation, in 
limited attention span, etc. Besides there is much in Arith- 
metic, in the mechanics of language including spelling, that 
for successful learning, must be practiced repeatedly and at 
more frequent intervals than would be possible through 
promotion of enterprises only. (Editor’s note: See Mr. 
Hay’s programme for the day which he includes in his ac- 
count of his ‘‘Lives of the Pioneers” enterprise.) There is, 
however, decidedly more opportunity under the New Pro- 
gramme for pupils to learn to read and to write well, in a 
practical way which the children enjoy. Books must be con- 
sulted, and notes or other reproductions of materials made, 
in order that pupils get on with their job-in-hand; thus 
books become a means to an end and reading a tool the use 
of which helps greatly the attainment of desirable ends in 
view. One outcome of enterprise work is a great improve- 
ment in pupils’ reading ability; there is a fairly long and 
somewhat discouraging period of initiation into the way to 
use books to extract from them what is desired, but finally 
ability to read quickly with comprehension develops and the 
pupils feel that they are “over the top” on that score. My 
Grade IV pupils have succeeded quite well in reading high 
school texts to get the information they needed. There is 
great improvement, too, in written language, for the pupils 
have something of their own to tell, and a corresponding 
desire to tell it with ease and fluency for satisfaction to be 
gained in being fully understood. As pupils read more, the 
sentence structure and language forms of what they write 
improve so that there is less need of formal drill on matters 
of sentence structure and proper forms of language for 
effective expression of ideas; composition becomes less arti- 
ficial and tedious and more natural and enjoyable. It has 
been easy under the New Course to secure better handwrit- 
ing since good handwriting is in constant demand for the 
promotion of enterprises; letters to be written, special re- 
ports to be made, and records to be filled. 


(3) Mr. Ekman of Fleet: (Editor’s note: Here is a 
comment worth storing away: Watch your slqwer pupils. 
Some teachers have found the slower pupils in the ordinary 
class system have excelled in handwork and construction, 
and that their success in these lines has reacted favorably 
on their progress in the skills.) Progress in the skills has 
been satisfactory, but, in some instances, not as rapid as 
under the old course. The pupils with outstanding ability 
and initiative have made excellent headway, while the pro- 
gress of the average pupils has been satisfactory indeed. 
There is, it seems, a tendency for those lacking in ability to 
do but little, and consequently they appear to progress at 
a slower pace than would be necessary under a rigid system 
of forced feeding. 


(4) Miss Grace MacKinnon of Tofield: Without doubt 
the children are making satisfactory progress in the skills. 
In reading, both the rate and comprehension score have in- 
creased. In Div. I reading has been greatly stimulated. 
In Div. II, the pupils are so interested in finding material 
that they read books which ordinarily would be far beyond 
their ability. They also acquire a taste for reading. 

Writing, I believe to be improved. There is less of it 
to do, (“notes” being omitted), the motivation is increased 
and better results may be secured. 

Even in Arithmetic I have noted an improvement. Some 
of the enthusiasm the children feel for their enterprise is 
carried over to their other work. (Editor’s note: This is 
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mentioned by several teachers.) They attack their Arith- 
metic with unheard of zest. There may be no increase in 
ability but there is in enthusiasm. ; 

Language, both oral and written improves. There is 
greater opportunity for the use of oral language and its 
quality is therefore improved. The vocabulary increases and 
written work shows greater facility of expression. 

Question 3: What effect do you find in regard to pupil 
interest and motivation? 

Replies: (1) Miss MacKinnon: There can be no two 
opinions on this question. Both initial and sustained interest 
are easily obtained. Children who, at best, passively re- 
ceived what they were taught, and at worst practically re- 
fused to learn, now take an active part in the life of the 
school room. I have been pleasantly surprised to see my 
problem pupils show unsuspected initiative and talent in 
their enterprise work. Parents see this too. One mother 
told me that her son announced, “Gee, mother, Geography’s 
fun now.” And last year I couldn’t teach them to distin- 
guish between the Milk River and the McKenzie. If the 
new programme accomplishes nothing else, this arousal of 
interest will be a worthy achievement. 

(2) Miss Gaelick: Pupil interest is much keener. When 
in midst of enterprise work, both pupils and I have doubted 
the accuracy of the school clock, because the time has passed 
so swiftly! 

Tears shed by “unfortunates” who had to be sent home 
because of measles in the family; exclamations of delight 
and envy from children of old curriculum classes; the eager- 
ness of the latter to participate by searching for and bring- 
ing helpful literature and pictures; and then the necessity 
of sending children home after school are some proofs of 
this. 

(3) Stewart Hay: I may say that at the beginning I was 
most discouraged regarding the pupils’ interest; they sug- 
gested nothing themselves and met all my proposals with 
stolid reserve; indeed all the signs of interest that I had 
anticipated were lacking. Later I found the explanation of 
all this: my proposals had meant nothing to them because 
there had been nothing in their experience with which 
they might interpret them, and they suggested nothing 
themselves because they had no notion of what was wanted. 
It was necessary for me to push through some pieces of 
work to get them started; for example, when I suggested 
making a play they were indifferent, but after it had been 
made and presented they were eager to undertake another, 
and still more; likewise with my proposal to make an Indian 
tent, no enthusiasm was evident, no suggestions forthcom- 
ing; it was not until the tent was half made fhat they took 
hold, and took over the promotion of the enterprise. Subse- 
quently there was no trouble on this score; as soon as they 
caught on to the new order of programme they were alert 
respecting the possibilities in prospective undertakings, usu- 
ally too ambitious. 

(4) Miss Margaret Spence of Heath: The parents have 
a new complaint. They cannot keep the children home from 
school. Even when they are ill they cry and complain 
because they must stay home. This sound like a fairy tale, 
but on several occasions I have had to speak to the parents 
about keeping the children home until they were in fit 
physical condition to return. Since I came to this school four 
years ago, I have had very little trouble about the attend- 
ance of the pupils. This year there is never a frown when 
the class work is assigned and everyone is so cheerful. They 
are so interested that many times I have heard the older 
boys and girls remark, among themselves, how fast the weeks 
are flying. I may also remark here, that my own physical 
condition is better now than in previous years at this time. 


Comment on Question 3 from the report of Mr. Hay, 
the Inspector: 

All four teachers state that their pupils have become in- 
tensely interested in enterprise work, and are enthusiastic- 
ally in favor of this new procedure which has less of the 
routine recitation of lessons. Miss Mauer reports a great 
awakening of interest in her school, and Stewart Hay claims 
that a completely new spirit has been liberated in his school 
with the introduction of enterprise education; behavior 
responses have become more natural, business-like, practical 
and matter-of-fact. It is a fact that the tone of school-life 
has become decidedly better in each of these schools,—the 
Imogen and the Pilot Knob; parents have remarked on it, 
and it was clearly manifest to me. 

Question 4: What was the attitude of the parents to- 
wards the New Course? 


Replies: (1) Miss M. W. McLean: Several weeks ago 
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we invited the parents to come to the school to view the 
work done by the children since we began our duties last 
September. We had a programme put on by the children. 
I discussed with the parents the objects of the Enterprise 
Work and showed them what we were doing. Many ques- 
tions were asked and they appeared pleased. I think that 
before this they did not appreciate what it was all about. 
They were pleased with the exhibits in writing, mapping, art 
and handwork. In these there was a decided improvement 
over that which we did last year. 

It must be expected that in a number of districts there 
will be opposition to this New Course, but by careful teach- 
ing and by making the parents acquainted with the advan- 
tages to be gained, these objections will vanish, or at least 
become negligible. 

(2) Stewart Hay: I would say that, on the whole, the 
parents are well disposed, and there have been no complaints 
made directly. There are, however, in this connection, two 
points to be mentioned: there is a misconception abroad that 
the three R’s are being slighted and replaced by more or 
less trivial things; it is important that the parents be in 
some definite way assured of steady and satisfactory pro- 
gress in the pupils’ learning of the fundamental skills. 

(3) Miss Gaelick: Generally enthusiastic. Two parents 
have expressed preference for formal report cards showing 


competitive marks and “standing.” I have been sending ~ 


informal notes re progress or individual difficulties with 
suggestions for parent co-operation instead. I believe this 
type of report eliminates antagonistic competition and les- 
sens development of complexes—both superior and inferior. 

(4) Miss Mauer: I cannot say that the people of the 
district were at first entirely in favor of the new method. 
They could not understand how their children could be 
learning when they were so thoroughly enjoying school. 
The school board at first admitted they were not in favor of 
the New Course, but were willing to support it. Since that 
the children have presented various features at programmes 
at the school. These features were culminations of the 
enterprises. Since then the attitude of the district has 
changed. They were able to see the various learnings the 
children were acquiring through the new method. 

(5) Mr. Ekman: The New Course was, without excep- 
tion, greeted by the parents with interest and approval. 
Their co-operation, whenever possible, has fostered a most 
congenial relationship between school and home. 


Question 5: What suggestions have you to make in re- 
gard to the necessary material and equipment for offering 
the New Course? 


Replies: (1) Miss MacKinnon: We will need the con- 
tinued service of the Department of Extension. Even with 
well-equipped libraries (ours has 440 books and two sets 
of encyclopaedia) this extra service is necessary. If at all 
possible, pictures should be included with the books. Miss 
Montgomery kindly sent us some with our last library and 
these have proved of invaluable assistance. Extra sets of 
readers of various kinds are also needed, but doubtless the 
school boards will supply these. Quantities of various types 
of construction material are needed. These should be of 
proven usfeulness. A skeleton outfit of carpenter’s tools 
should be in every school. A sand-table is a necessity, and 
two would not come amiss. We need space to work. Small 
tables would be very convenient for group work, but a 
crowded schoolroom has no room for them. Desks cannot 
be eliminated as for the subjects taught in the formal man- 
ner, formal seating would be more satisfactory. Desks are 
also necessary for the housing of personal possessions. Musi- 
cal equipment is desirable and practically necessary. I 
believe the phonograph and radio could be used to advan- 
tage. This programme need not be expensive either for 
the school board or the teacher. During this year I have 
tried to test the value of this experiment under average 
conditions. My pupils have been encouraged to make use 
of materials at hand. In case these were lacking the children 
have had to devise substitutes. I believe this development 
of originality and initiative to be one of the valuable fea- 
tures of the New Programme. 

(2) Miss Gaelick: More available illustrated supplemen- 
tary literature on Enterprise topics will be necessary. The 
shortage is worse in Division I, I think. We have two large 
work tables and a sand table. The seats and desks were not 
entirely removed, but are not now fastened to the floor, so 
we remove them as required. Our new spacious cupboard 
for storing away collections, etc., is invaluable too. 

(3) Stewart Hay: In relation to maintenance of neces- 
sary material and equipment it would be well, I think, to 
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create a fund of $20 or so upon which the teacher might 
draw from time to time for provision of such things as saw- 
blades, sandpaper, flour sacks, glue, paint, etc. A prime 
requisite for the successful use of the New Programme is an 
adequate supply of suitable books,—a library of useful 
books. Included within the list of standard supplies for 
school work there should be fairly large quantities of brown 
wrapping paper, newsprint, special paper for water color 
work. Additional equipment for school work under the 
New Course would include,—one or two fairly large tables 
of solid but light construction, a carpenter’s saw, a fret saw, 
a screw-driver, dry powdered colors for sketching and paint- 
ing, decoration brushes, some cheap cotton cloth, some yarns, 
a little lumber of cheap grade, and some “three-ply.”’ 

(4) An extract from the Departmental summary of the 
answers to this question: The greatest need is probably that 
of adequate school libraries. Several suggest the possibility 
of circulating libraries in the inspectorates. The social 
studies of Division II will require a large number of supple- 
mentary texts which pupils can read themselves. Books 
containing pictures and geographical illustrations, books 
telling how to make things, books dealing with woodcraft. 
etc., are frequently mentioned as being necessary. The books 
sent out by the Department of Extension have not proved 
satisfactory. One teacher reports that many of these are 
old and out-of-date; that the print is too fine for the child- 
ren; that there were no illustrations; that they were not 
written in a language which children can understand; and 
that they are not in line with the content of the Course. 


Some Encouragement for Teachers who are Uncertain of 
the New Course: Some Desirable Outcomes. 


(1) From the report of Mr. Hay, the Inspector: It may 
be the optimism of youth, but the teachers experimenting 
with the New Programme believe that prospects are bright 
for a great revival of interest in school education on the 
part of the rural public by the development of possibilities 
inherent in the enterprise method of education. The child- 
ren’s learnings of simple forms of handicraft involved in 
promotion of enterprises are rather marvellous; no less to 
the parents than to the teacher; the practical aspect of 
children’s learnings in school quickens the interest of adults 
in the educational accomplishments of the school’s pro- 
gramme; home and school are brought closer together by 
the evidences of children’s learnings to do things of practical, 
or economic, value. This outcome has been definitely brought 
to my notice in Imogen S.D. and in Pilot Knob S.D.; it is 
well worth serious consideration. 

(2) From the report of Mr. Good, the Inspector: In both 
schools an hour’s discussion with Division II indicated that 
the pupils had covered quite a wide field under the study of 
the First Settler and the Indians. In both instances consid- 
erable Geography, Nature Study, Composition, Art and 
Health Education had been referred to, and the pupils re- 
tained the information very well indeed. Several pupils, 
both those belonging to the upper section of the class as 
well as those belonging to the lower group, under close 
questioning stated that they had enjoyed the work consid- 
erably more this year than formerly. They enjoyed the 
freedom of activity and the opportunities presented for ex- 
pressing themselves in means other than by writing only. 
Such work as construction of a log cabin, sand table depict- 
ing an Indian encampment, relief maps, etc., are endeavors 
which the pupils thoroughly enjoy and in which they can very 
capably express themselves. 
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Commendable features of the New Course— 

(3) From the report of Miss Hayhurst, Vegreville: 

(a) Increased Pupil Participation. In my school there 
is no comparison as to the greater interest of the pupils in 
their work. Though very few of the parents take magazines 
or even newspapers, the children voluntarily bring a wide 
selection of pictures and stories which they have secured 
from friends. They are also anxious to bring any materials 
available at home and clamor for the privilege of doing so. 
When a lesson period is on they are exceedingly anxious to 
participate. 

(b) Improved Attendance: Though the weather and 
roads have been exceedingly bad and most of my pupils 
live from two to four and a quarter miles from school, the 
attendance has shown a marked increase over other years. 

(c) Greater Obedience: The school room is, perhaps, 
not as quiet under the new system as the old, but the stir 
is caused by industry, not playfulness. The pupils are all 
so busy they have no time for play, and they know that 
should they cause uncalled-for disturbance they would be 
denied the privilege of playing a part when the culmination 
comes. This, I have found, is far more effective than the 
strap or similar methods of preserving discipline. 

(d) Greater Pride in School and Surroundings: Though 
all our construction had to take place in the school room 
during the winter months, there has been little difficulty in 
keeping it tidy. With so much of their own work to display, 
the pupils have found it much better to have the room neat 
and tidy to frame their enterprise. 

(e) Greater Retention: I have devoted as much time to 
the skills as before, and I find that in both divisions my pu- 
pils are making very good progress. Besides having their 
regular periods I have tried to involve the skills as much as 
possible in the activities and on the whole the classes are 
becoming better at these skill subjects. The reading compre- 
hension has remarkably improved. The subject-matter has 
been covered as before but more vividly remembered. 

(f) Increased Independence: As time goes on the 
pupils are becoming more independent. They make useful 
articles at home in the method they think best, look in books 
for means of making these and often make articles not sug- 
gested at school. When pupils have reports to give they 
individually go through all the available material pertaining 
to their subject, and in Division II I have had some very 
good reports given by the pupils without any other assist- 
ance. 

(g) Feeling of Equality: So often under the old course 
a backward pupil lost hope. Under the New Course I have 
found, in one case at least, that a backward pupil was effi- 
cient working with his hands, realized that he could do 
something well, and has taken a new interest in school. He 
is now improving in his skills by leaps and bounds, having to 
a great extent overcome his inferiority complex. 

(h) Increased Interest of Parents in School Affairs: 
Through the children bringing materials from home, making 
articles for school at home, and asking their parents ques- 
tions regarding their activities, the parents are in close 
contact with school affairs and are very much interested in 
them. They frequently visit to see something their children 
have told them about. I have had excellent support from 
the parents this year. 

(i) Excellent Training in Citizenship: My pupils through 
working together have developed a new sense of courtesy 
and respect. Those who finish their work quickly and well 
voluntarily help the more backward. They have learned not 
to touch articles on display. They leave articles on the 
sand table alone, and the food house we have recently con- 
structed has remained intact, although some of the pupils 
do not have foods as raisins, prunes, and health biscuits at 
home. It has not been necessary to ask the children to 
keep their fingers off this house. 


Some Pupil Comments on the New Course from the Re- 
port of Miss Gertrude Gilbert, Viking: 

Before I began this report last week, I held a conference 
with Divisions I and II, discussing all the general aspects of 
the New Course, and the enterprises covered. Then asking 
them to take some time to think it over and be ready when 
called on in an hour or so to give—each one—his or her 
opinion of the new way of studying or what they had got 
from it. The following in their own words was the result: 
(the small children) We liked it a lot: Sometimes there 
was fun: We learned to talk good: We learned to speak 
well: It’s right to help someone else. (Division II). It was 
more enjoyable: It is nice to work in groups: There was 
less work for what we learned: We learned more outside 
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things: We get the habit of sharing: Learning to find 
things in more than school books: We learned to keep our 
eyes open to find new things around us: Helping others in 
all the ways we can. 


Some Warnings 

(1) The discussion which promises new work, activity, 
and an entertaining culmination finds immediate response 
and sustained co-operation, but it must not be too long 
drawn out. (Gertrude Gilbert.) 

(2) Lack of library facilities has been a very serious 
handicap. The books from the Extension Department, 
while chosen to deal with topics to be taken are, in most 
cases, far too advanced for pupils in either division to read. 

(3) From the report of an inspector: In the Arithmetic 
of Division I, time has not permitted as close a following of 
the course as would be desirable. An earnest endeavor was 
made to follow the suggestions with regard to Grade I dur- 
ing the fall term, but I discovered upon my recent visit that 
both teachers: were tending to drop back into methods of 

“former years. When questioned as to why the change was 
made, both teachers said they felt that they were not making 
sufficient progress with the work. In substance they indi- 
cated that their pupils were not so accurate and rapid in 
response to combinations as 4 and 3 as they would have 
been at this time of year under the old course. Teachers of 
the New Course will need to be definitely instructed that 
greater emphasis is intended to be placed upon development 
of a “number-sense” through ‘“‘number experience” and 
less upon the formal teaching and drill of number combina- 
tions and separations. 

The subject of spelling is apparently intended to be 
‘covered under written work in connection with Social Ac- 
tivities, but there appears to be considerable question 
whether or not some formal spelling should not be taught 
as previously. The pupils, for instance, learn to spell such 
words as “queue, parasol, etc.” in connection with their 
study of foreign lands, but fail to learn much more com- 
monly used words, such as were contained in the formal lists 
for Grades II and III. 


Here Are Some Suggestions: 

(1) From Inspector McLean: This is the manner in 
which I would proceed were I a young teacher or a teacher 
young at the new work: 

(a) Read what literature I could secure in order to 
learn what was wanted, and endeavor to interpret this fairly 
correctly. 

(b) Look over the school library carefully to see if there 
were not books there which would be of considerable help to 
me. (Some teachers could get considerable material where 
others would never dream of its existence—Vision of Sir 
Launfal.) 

(c) Would weigh carefully my own ability to control 
and to “put a thing over” against the difficulty of the school, 
—number of pupils, their intelligence, ease with which they 
might be controlled, etc., so that I might not find myself 
“overmatched.” One could not do so much enterprise work 
in a heavy school with many grades as would be possible in 
a small one. 

(d) Not confine myself entirely to Enterprise work, but 
would introduce it gradually, so as to be sure of my footing 
and not lose my control and, in consequence, my position. 

(e) Would watch carefully to see that pupils were not 
doing something other than their “Enterprise” work when 
presumably so engaged. This would be necessary in the 
case of pupils above Grade III. 

(f) Would see to it that the New Course would not give 
the pupils any additional privileges such as leaving the class- 
room more often than previously, unnecessarily moving 
about the room, etc. 

(gz) See to it that those engaged in an enterprise would 
proceed with their work quietly and purposefully, and with 
a fair amount of speed, as “speeding them up” often helps 
with discipline as well as being a check on laziness. Pupils 
doing enterprises must not be so noisy as to interfere with 
> work of pupils who are engaged at the general routine 

uties. 

(h) I- would take care not to give so much of the new 
work as to tire pupils, and turn them against it. Long 
drawn out enterprises would have a tendency to do this. 

(i) I would give pupils a minute or two to put their 
tools and materials carefully in place before letting them 
out for recess. 

(2) From Inspector Hay’s report: In Division I enter- 
prises have been carried through satisfactorily and without 


difficulty, but in Division II with only varying facility and 
success, according to the theme and nature of the enterprise 
chosen. In Division II the more the nature of the undertak- 
ing involves the practice of some simple form of handicraft 
and the resultant production of serviceable things, the 
better it goes along. On the other hand, enterprises to be 
promoted mainly by talk, by discussions, by reports, collec- 
ae - pictures, etc., soon begin to drag, and to get into a 
muddle. 


All good enterprises afford abundance of opportunity for 
the teacher to introduce drills and instruction by means of 
the formal lesson. These teachers say that one quarter of 
the development of the enterprise may well be of the nature 
of incidental teaching, more or less of the formal lesson type 
of teaching. They also say that the teacher following the 
enterprise procedure need have no qualms respecting train- 
ings to which the pupils are entitled in school,—the discip- 
linary type of teaching needed comes in at many points in 
the promotion of the enterprise. 

The idea in enterprise work is to make headway resource- 
fully by using what otherwise might go to waste, just as 
children have to get along by using what is lying about 
useless to adults in the household,—what father or mother 
says they may have, such as old canvas, or old carpet to 
make the tent,—odd pieces of board, partly broken things. 

(3) From Mr. Good’s report: The fall work on this 
experiment opened rather slowly, as teachers were handi- 
capped with a lack of necessary library books, and physical 
equipment as sand-tables, construction materials, etc., for 
a few weeks. Since this has been corrected the work has 
progressed with reasonable speed in this division (Div. I). 
This would indicate that under normal conditions approxi- 
mately four enterprises might be covered by January 31st 
including the Christmas concert, as one enterprise. 

(4) Janet Larson, Lethbridge: I found the magazine, 
Child Education very helpful indeed in working out of the 
enterprises. In this magazine I found many hints to aid me 
in the handicraft work .... I now consider the magazine 
a necessity in carrying out my work. 

(5) For 50c you may get 10 old copies of the National 
Geographic magazine. The only stipulation that the maga- 
zine makes is that it should be a teacher who sends for them. 
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The National Geographic magazine is published by the Nation- 
= ne Society, Hubbard Memorial Hall, Washington, 


(6) Modelling Paste: (A recipe contributed by Mrs. 
Arthur Simpson, Drumheller.) 
4 tablespoons cornstarch, 
8 tablespoons salt, 
8 tablespoons boiling water. 

Mix dry ingredients. Add boiling water. Mix. Cook 
until it forms a soft ball. Stir about 10 minutes. Coloring 
may be added to the water. Wrap in oiled paper. This does 
not harden. 

(7) The Sand Table (Mrs. Arthur Simpson): This year 
in Grade VI, we have found the sand table of such help in 
the study of Geography that I would not care to be without 
it again. 

Our sand table is 48”x30”x3”. It is made of galvanized 
sheeting iron. We use ordinary sand from the river’s edge, 
kept moistened so that it keeps its shape, and we can build 
what we desire. We use blue sawdust (dyed) for the 
ocean, cotton for snow-capped peaks, red sawdust for vol- 
canic peaks, blue yarn for rivers, and broken pieces of 
mirrors for lakes. 

As a review of the different geographical terms, the 
children built up an imaginary country showing an ocean, 
bay, harbor, mountain, plateau, plain, peninsula, island, 
cape, strait, isthmus, canal, port, ete. They showed the 
vegetation from the plain to the mountain top. They used 
spruce twigs to represent the cone-bearing trees of the 
mountain side, and planted grass in the valley. They enjoyed 
placing miniature animals,—bears, deer, buffalo, cattle, 
horses, sheep, wolves, rabbits, etc., here and there. They 
showed a fox chasing a rabbit and put the brown bears up 
in the trees. They even made a tiny coal mine. They laid 
a railway to it, (of tooth picks) and placed a small car of 
coal on the track. 

In the study of South America, the children built up 
the surface features, then showed the line of the Equator 
by means of red yarn. They planted wheat and corn on the 
grain fields of Argentina, and grass in the “tall grass” lands 
of the continent. In a few days the grain and grass sprout- 
ed and came up. Miniature trees and animals were placed 
in various parts of the continent, and fish in the waters of 
Southern Chile. 

The sand table may be used for other subjects, such as 
History and Literature. During our supplementary reading 
of “Ivanhoe,” the boys built up a sand table project of the 
Siege of Torquilstone. They were proud of the finished 
product, and so were we all. 

Our main purpose has been to let the map illustrate our 
work, but we have found it as well, an easy way to study, and 
also an enjoyable one. 


The Organization of the Enterprise 

Two outlines of enterprises have appeared in Dent’s 
“Teachers’ Aid.”” The enterprise for (a) Junior Grades, in 
the February issue, is devoted to making a moving picture 
film to illustrate the life and works of Robert Louis Steven- 
son, and is outlined by Dr. Dickie and Miss Clara Tyner; the 
other, in the March issue (b) “Life in Old Quebec” is out- 
lined by Dr. Dickie and Miss Dorothy Harding. The plan 
of organization in each of these undertakings is similar, 
which suggests that from their study it would be possible to 
arrive at a'plan of outlining that would be useful in further 
enterprises. 

I. A statement of the “theme’— 

(a) Lives of Famous People. 

(b) Life in a pioneer settlement 300 years ago. 

From the general theme is drawn a particular “proposi- 
tion.” 

II. A statement of the “proposition”—or ‘“‘enterprise’’. 
(a) To make a moving picture film to illustrate the life and 
works of R.L.S. (b) To collect, arrange, and label, to 
explain or describe a group of exhibits illustrative of life in 
Quebec 300 years ago. 

III. Motivation: The first introduction of the enterprise 
to the pupils. Something to arouse interest, that will sug- 
gest a few of the possibilities of the field of the enterprise. 
A starting point that would relate to the experience of the 
pupils if possible. (a) Poems from Child’s Garden of Verse, 
picture of Stevenson, story about Stevenson, etc. (b) Read- 
ing of “Little Bateese.” 

IV. Prospects: Teacher and class discussion of what is 
involved in the “enterprise”. (a) Class discussion of what 
is to be attempted. Talk of: how to make the moving pic- 
ture machine; size and shape of the pictures; how to paste 


the pictures upon the film; what subjects to make pictures 
of: the poems or the life of R.L.S. or both; what to collect 
that will be of use: pictures of the poems, of Scotland, of 
lighthouses, ships, etc. A map to show Stevenson’s voyages; 
what reading material we have on hand that will give in- 
formation about Stevenson and where we can get more. 
(b) These to be listed and outlined in class discussion: col- 
lection of pictures; make a survey of available books giving 
information about the subject; find out how Quebec was dis- 
covered and settled; collection of the stories, poems and 
songs of the French Canadians; making of models of their 
farms, houses, utensils, costumes, ete.; preparing to give 
talks about the facts learned and the models made. 

V. Then follows under the heading of “Preparations” an 
outline in problems of the actual work that the pupils must 
engage in to realize their enterprise, e.g., the task of Prob- 
lem I is to collect all available material in the way of 
pictures, books, songs, etc., the sending for other materials 
not immediately available at home or at school; to read and 
become familiar with all this material. Under the heading 
of Preparations both enterprises include (a) reading (oral 
and silent), (b) literary activities, such as dramatizations, 
reading, memorization and recitation of poems related to the 
study, (c) language activities (beth oral and written: dis- 
cussions, reports and letters), (d) spelling and vocabulary: 
(of interesting and significant words connected with the 
enterprise), (e) singing (R.L.S. songs set to music and 
French-Canadian Folk Songs), (f) hygiene (1) based on 
Stevenson’s life, (2) scurvy, in connection with early. settle- 
ment of Quebec, (g) geozraphy (1) based on lighthouses; 
Bed in Summer; The Sun’s Travels; The Moon; Life in 
Samoa; The Trip to California; (2) the study of the location 
of Quebec, (h) Construction and Artistic Activities. 

It is apparent that every opportunity for correlated study 
is seized. Throughout these weeks of preparation there is 
an alternation of informal discussion, reading or construc- 
tion period, and formal lesson, conducted along familiar 
lines, where it seems wise to organize and impart some 
definite unit of knowledge. 

VI. Then follows a Conclusion or Culmination, in each 
case a programme and exhibition to which parents and 
guests are invited. The polite treatment of guests is a 
feature. — 

VII. The Outcomes in attitudes, characteristics, skills 
and knowledge should be watched and tested. 

This outline of work follows that suggested by Division 
II of the temporary course that has been the subject of _ 
experiment throughout the year. “i 

The contribution that Divisoin I of the temporary course 
makes to the problem of organizing an enterprise is that of 
fuller analysis of the period, “Preparations.”” Where the 
enterprise suggests considerable subject matter and a wide 
range of activity and learning, problems are listed under the 
heading “Preparations,” but under each problem heading 
there are four distinct parallel columns, the first of which 
is devoted to an analysis of subject matter, the second to 
lessons that the subject matter would necessitate or sug- 
gest, the third to pupil activities based on the subject mat- 
ter, and the fourth to outcomes that would be hoped for 
from the rounding out of the problem. 


Some Accounts of Enterprises 

The following accounts of enterprises carried out should 
assist greatly in making clear the necessary organization 
that an enterprise entails. (N.B.—Most teachers submitting 
outlines made a special plea that it should not be thought 
that they posed as authorities, but they were willing to 
contribute what they could to the study of enterprise organ- 
ization.) 

The Pioneer—by Stewart Hay 

I. The Aims: 

1. A knowledge of an important period in the develop- 
ment of Canada. 

2. Broadening of geographical concepts of Canada (dis- 
tance, vegetation, climate.) 

8. An understanding of the processes involved in making 
simple everyday articles such as soap and cloth. 

4. An introduction to crafts that can be used in the 
home, plain sewing, weaving, embroidery, rug making, wood 
working, etc. é 

5. Practice in creative designing and picture composi- 
tion. 

6. Appreciation of the lives of early settlers; their cour- 
age and patience, hardships, sacrifices, ingenuity. 

7. Development in the pupils of ingenuity and ability 
to use materials at hand. 
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II. The Outline: 

1. A general idea of the aims. 

2. Organize the body of subject matter into main head- 
ings and sub-headings to give order and clarity. 

3. Under each heading list a group of possible activities. 

4. Choose a culmination. 

5. Look over the possible activities and choose ones 
suitable for the working out of the culmination. 

Make a working plan so that the work may be varied 
and complete. 

7. Organize the work according to a time limit. 

8. Organize the day’s programme. 

9. Make a survey of reading materials required and 
prepare library lists. 

10. Look over the plan to note where prescribed liter- 
ature selections, suitable spelling and language material, and 
important hygiene, geography and history facts may be 
introduced to advantage. 

III. The Organization of the Subject Matter (See small 
heading 2 above): 

1. Difficulties to reach new homes: 

(a) forests in east, prairies in west; (b) poor wag- 
ons; (c) poor roads and no bridges; (d) lack of sup- 
plies; (e) weather; (f) Indians; (g) sickness; (h) not 
used to hardships. 

Possible Activities: 

Make covered wagon; list supplies they could take; 
picture of Indian attaek; diary to tell story of a storm 
or crossing a river. 

Activity Chosen: 

(1) Note on difficulties; (2) list supplies; (3) pic- 
ture of attack. 

2. Clearing the land: : 

(a) cut down er burned trees; (b) pried out stumps 
or pulled them out with oxen; (c) hauled logs out with 
oxen; (d) uses of logs for building and firewood; (e) 
burned logs for wood ashes to make lye, etc. 

Possible Activities: 

Picture of hauling logs with oxen; note on use of 
legs and wood. 

Activities Chosen: Note on clearing the land. 

3. Farming: 

(a) plowing, cultivating; spades, wooden plough, 
oxen, stumps left in; (b) harrowing—branches tied to- 
gether, sharpened poles, etc.; (c) sowing—done by 
hand; (d) cutting—scythe or by hand; (e) harvesting— 
bound by hand, women and children help: no twine 
used; (f) threshing—sheaves taken to the barn: the 
use of the flail, separating the chaff. 

Possible Activities: 

Story of pioneer farming to show how it is different 
from today; pictures of implements used; models of 
implements used; picture of men threshing; example 
of binding a sheaf. 

Activity Chosen: 

(1) Story of pioneer farming; (2) example of bind- 
ing a sheaf; (3) picture of implements. 

4. Food Supply: 

(a) Animals, (1) types—cow, pig, etc; (2) reasons 
for scarcity (winter: long journey, no feed, etc.); (3) 
uses of animals (milk, hides, meat, etc.) ; (4) preserving 
meat for winter and time of need (salting, drying and 
smoking) ; (b) fowl (same as above); (c) wild game— 
difficulties in securing: no shot; poor seasons, inexperi- 
ence; (d) wild fruit and herbs—the kinds in the lo- 
cality; the difficulty of keeping. 

Possible Activities: 

Menu to show what might be eaten; plan farm to 
show where animals might be kept; story to show the 
difficulties in securing enough food; written explanation 
of preserving meat or fruit by salting, drying, etc.; ac- 
tual drying of apples; actual smoking of meat. 

Activity Chosen: 

Story to show difficulties of securing food. 

5. Food Products: 

(a) Butter: how it is made; (b) cheese: how it is 
made (difficult); (c) yeast: what it is, how it acts, how 
it can be made; (d) bread, buns, etc.: grinding wheat 
to flour; the use of hominy block and quern; (e) reasons 
for no fancy foeds such as cakes and pies (no sugar, 
eggs, seasonings). 

Possible Activities: 

Making a churn and butter. 

Make cheese; make yeast; make a hominy block or 
quern and grind flour; bake bread; draw a quern and 
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hominy block; story of plain food of pioneers; a writ- 
ten explanation of quern and hominy block. 
Activity Chosen: 

Make a churn and butter; a note on the construction 
of quern and hominy block. 


. Cooking: 


(a) Open fireplaces; (b) long handled frying pans, 
etc.; (c) spits; (d) ovens in wall of chimney; (e) out- 
door ovens; (f) smoke houses. 

Possible Activities: 

Models of outdoor ovens and smoke houses; models 
of frying pans, etc.; picture of open fireplace with meat 
on spit and boy to look after it; story of spit and how it 
was used; story of how pioneers cooked without stoves; 
story to tell of a boy who went to sleep turning a spit. 
Activity Chosen: 

(1) Story of how pioneers cooked their food with- 
out stoves; (2) picture of open fireplace. 

7. The House: 

(a) The materials used; (b) the joints at the cor- 
ners and how they were made; (c) the construction of 
the roof; (d) the construction of fireplace and chimney; 
(e) the construetion of doors and windows; (f) finish- 
ing—moss and clay, etc.; (g) lack of nails, paint and 
tools, such as saw, hammer, etc. 

Pessible Activities: 

Story ef how house was made; build model of pion- 
eer’s house; build model of main features such as joints 
and chimney, etc.; draw a picture of the house. 
Activity Chosen: 5, 

(1) Story of how house was made; (2) make mod- 
els of main features; (8) picture of house. 


. The Buildings: 


(a) The fences made entirely of logs; (b) the well 
and the method of getting water up; (c) barns and 
buildings—the same construction as house; (d) carts 
and other articles. 

Possible Activities: 

Model of fence made from twigs; model of well and 
lifting device; a plan of the whole farm; story to tell how 
the fence and well were made. 

Activity Chosen: Model of fence. 


. Furniture and Conveniences: 


(a) What they brought with them: spinning wheels, 
clocks, pots, pans; (b) what they made: tables, benches, 
beds, etc.; (c) small articles made: (1) soap—lye mak- 
ing, (2) candles—tallow preparing, (3) dishes—from 
wood or clay, (4) starch—for pudding and clothes from 
potatoes, (5) mats from old clothes—braided or hooked; 
(d)} fire making and importance of keeping fires. 
Possible Activities: 

Story of what they brought and what they made; 
make soap, candles, dishes, starch; picture of a woman 
spinning; make hooked or braided mat; make a mat 
hook from wood; explain how fire was made. 

Activity Chosen: 

(1) Story of what they brought and what they made; 

(2) make soap, candles, and starch. 

Clothing) and Cloth Making: 

(a) Materials—wool and linen, their differences; (b) 
the methods of preparing the fibre for spinning; (c) 
spinning the fibre into thread; (d) weaving; (e) making 
clothes; (f) making shoes; (g) the itinerant shoemaker 
and tailor; (h) use of wool in quilts, etc. 

Possible Activities: 

Story to tell the precess of making cloth; a chart 
showing the stages the wool passed through; the actual 
spinning of thread; the actual weaving of cloth on a 
hand-made leom; making a patch work quilt; picture of 
tailor or shoemaker; picture of the clothes they made 
and fashion plates. 

Activity Chosen: 

(1) Story to tell processes; (2) wash wool; (3) card 
wool; (4) weave cloth; (5) make quilt. 
Travel and Transportation: 

(a) Roads—dirt and corduroy; (b) vehicles—cov- 
ered wagon, oxcart, stage coaches, boats and ferries; 
(c) difficulties—rain, swamps, no bridges, etc. 
Possible Activities: 

Make corduroy road model; make oxcart, covered 
wagon, etc.; make story of their difficulties; make pic- 
ture of crossing a ford; write story of accident in jour- 


ney. 
Activity Chosen: Make story of their difficulties. 
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12. Social Life: 

(a) “Bees”, parties, dances and visits; (b) schools 
and teachers, the method of teaching and what they 
learned; (c) churches and religion. 

Possible Activities: 

Have a “bee” for quilting or drying apples; story of 
“bees”; learn old-fashioned tunes to play, in rhythm 
band; learn a square dance or reel; write a story of 
schools. 


Activity Chosen: 

(1) Have a “bee” for quilting; (2) story of “bees”; 

(3) story of teachers and schools. 

If possible the culmination itself should be useful,—a 
play to raise money or any handicraft product is worth while 
in a real sense. The culmination should call for practical 
activities. I would like to persuade you of the differences 
in activities. If you will insist on booklets, maps, pictures, 
etc., and if teachers will take these instead of attempting 
bigger things, I think you will be very disappointed with the 
results. The times when interest was highest and everything 
seemed to progress rapidly and successfully always came 
when we were engaged in doing real and big things, such 
as making a quilt or butter, building our Indian tent, tan- 
ning a hide in the Indian fashion. It seems to me that there 
is some escape from models, diagrams, and all the fussy, 
puttery, trivial nonsense that attends most enterprises. I 
must confess, though, that when studying the discovery and 
exploration of Canada, I could think of nothing but this 
type of work. 


This is the finished Plan for Working. 


1. Introduction: Preparing for a New Study. 

(a) Collect all books from the school library dealing 
with pioneers, loyalists and all Canadian History books. 

(b) Make lists of the books. 

(c) The teacher goes through the books, and makes 
library lists of pictures and reading material. These are 
posted up for reference. 

(d) Write a letter to each district nearby asking for aid. 

(1) Give lesson on form of business letter. 

(2) Discussion of what is to be included in letter. Out- 
line on board at end of discussion helps when letter 
is being written, e.g., what we want (be clear and 
definite); when we want it; how it is to be sent 
(remember postage) ; list of books we already have. 

(e) Write a letter to the Extension Library in Edmon- 
ton, explaining what is being studied. 

(f) Order a book if a suitable one can be found from 
the book lists. 

2. First Major Activity: Making Butter. 

(a) Activities involved in Major Activity: planning the 
construction of churn from box ends; cutting up wood; 
sanding and smoothing the inside; putting together; making 
it water tight by putting putty on the outside and wax on 
the inside; making lid and burning hole for dishes; making 
dasher from broom handle; making butter paddle; churning 
the butter itself; washing; salting; cleaning the churn and 
utensils. 

(b) Study of Food (Section 5). The pupils read all 
they can find. Then there is a lesson or two to organize the 
material found. In this way they share each other’s work. 
The teacher then knows how much is read and can suggest 
other reading material. Hygiene lesson on importance of 
varied diets and value of food. A note on some part of 
the work should be taken. 

(c) Study of Food Supply (Section 4) as above. Stress 
difficulty of securing food. 

(d) Study of Clearing Land (Section 2) as above. 
Geography lesson on climate and vegetation. 

(e) Study of Pioneer Farming (Section 3) as above. 
Special dictionary lesson to look up new terms: flail, scythe, 
chaff, etc. Example of sheaf tied with grain straws. 

(f) Study of Cooking Food (Section 6) treated in usual 
manner. Model of spit to show how fixed in the fireplace. 
A wire spit with plasticine roasts held in two pieces of wood. 


3. Second Major Activity: Making Soap. 

(a) Activities involved: reading and note making on 
how to make soap; making of trough for ashes; making 
wood fire and collecting ashes; collecting the lye: rendering 
the fat; making the soap. 

(b) Study of House (Section 7). After reading—spe- 
cial discussion lesson on construction of house; cutting and 
shaping branch ends to show construction; gable roof of 
branches; roof covering of branches; drawing the picture 
of the finished house. 
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(c) Study of Buildings (Section 8). In usual manner; 
model of fence made without nails. 

4. Third Major Activity: Candle Making. 

(a) Activities involved: reading and note taking on how 
to make candles; rendering tallow; dipping candles. 

(b) Study of Furniture (Section 9). Treat in usual 
manner with special attention to methods employed for con- 
structing furniture; making models from bits of wood or 
branches. 


5. Fourth Major Activity: Starch Making. 

Activities involved: reading and note making; preparing 
potatoes; grinding potatoes; pressing out juice; evaporating 
water and collecting powdered starch. 


6. Fifth Major Activity: Cloth Making. 

(a) Collecting wood for loom; cutting out the wood; 
sanding wood and making holes for rollers; assembling 
pieces and setting up loom; weaving; finishing. 

(b) Cloth and Clothing (Section 10). Usual treatment. 

(c) Travel and Transportation (Section 11). Usual 
treatment. 

(d) Difficulties to Reach New Home. Usual treatment. 

7. Sixth Major Activity: Quilt Making. 

(a) Washing, carding and picking wool; making pattern; 
dyeing cloth; cutting out and sewing pieces together; making 
quilting frames, setting up and quilting. 

Activities 5 and 6 were carried out at the same time. 
The boys did 5, the girls 6. I made my working plan to 
last 5-8 weeks and hence had to give up many activities. 


A.T.A. RADIO TALKS COMPETITION 


The response to our offer in the January magazine was 
quite gratifying. Sixteen MS. were received, a number of 
which were of very high merit, proving that we have, among 
the teachers of Alberta, many persons rich in travel experi- 
ence and in knowledge of our natural environment. The 
principal fault in this class was a tendency to be imper- 
sonal, to imitate the style of the guide-book or the Chamber 
of Commerce “blurb”. In one or two instances there was 
little to indicate that the writer (even though travelling 
through country of supreme interest) had ever alighted 
from the motor-bus or had any save passive, visual impres- 
sions. 

The winner of Class A was Mr. W. B. Mitchell, of Irma. 
His MS. was far too long, his prose was at times faulty; 
but Mr. Mitchell, in his wanderings through the Philippines, 
certainly did not stay in a motor-bus. He wandered through 
the markets, took part in a pig-hunt and went as (uninvited) 
guest to a native fiesta; and his narrative was so vivid that 
hearers of his radio talk (or readers of his MS.) were able 
to share his wanderings with him. 

In Class B, among a very much smaller entry, Miss 
Isabelle H. Wood, of Athabasca, was the best. It is to be 
regretted that Miss Wood worked on the very topic which 
had been used as an illustration in our description of the 
competition—viz., Little Gavroche. But Miss Woods’s MS. 
was so workmanlike, and gave such a sympathetic, compre- 
hensive picture of the bright little fellow, that the Com- 
mittee was unanimous in its award. 

For the purposes of the Mechanical Aids Demonstration 
at the Easter Convention (A.E.F.) the two MSS. were care- 
fully edited and reduced to 8 minutes’ reading time. The 
staff of CKUA (Miss Marryott and Mr. H. P. Brown) gave 
valuable help and advice at this point. The talks were then 
read on to records by Mr. H. C. Clark and Miss Olive Haw, 
of Edmonton. 

In addition to the winners, we would like to mention, 
as outstanding, a description of a mining accident in B.C., 
an account of animal tracks telling a fierce drama of wild 
life on the prairie, and a dramatized version of an adventure 
with Chinese pirates on the Western Pacific. To all com- 
petitors our thanks are due, and are here tendered. 

A. J. H. POWELL, 
for the Adjudication Committee. 
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10% INGREASE IN DIVIDENDS TO POLICYHOLDERS : 


Paid to Beneficiaries of Policyholders during 1935 (Mortality) $ 78,305 
Paid to Living Policyholders during 1935 (including dividends) $182,247 


Total paid to Policyholders during 1935 (including dividends) $260,552 


PAID ON POLICIES AND BONDS SINCE ORGANIZATION 
(including Dividends to Policyholders) over $2,000,000 


1925 1935 
$ 500,372 $ 2,084,655 
Reserves on Policies 405,338 1,590,772 
Premium Income 192,944 323,150 
Total Income 236,018 478,628 
Interest Income 22,716 100,086 
Business in Force 6,206,545 10,250,014 
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The New Eastman History has been authorized for Saskatchewan 


WEST’S WORLD PROGRESS 


Revised and rewritten by S. Mack Eastman 
International Labour Office, Geneva, Switzerland 
Formerly Professor of History, University of British Columbia 


Dr. Eastman is a Canadian historian especially well qualifiedto write of 

world affairs. After spending many years, at home and abroad, in the study 

and teaching of modern history, he was ap- 

pointed in 1925 to the staff of the Interna- 

——————— = tional Labour Office at Geneva. As one of 

. | coe SEA the senior officials of this world institution, 

“At he has been able to study international rela- 
rr ‘YY OR BY tions at first hand. 


& PROGRESS The new book has an especially valuable 
i = Ss chapter on the Origins of the Great War. 


Dr. Eastman’s close observation of the polit- 
ical and economic agencies at work in Eur- 
ope before 1914 and his careful reading of 
the documents published since 1919 pre- 
pared him admirably for this task. 
a The New World also is given due space 
in the re-writing of World Progress. There 
is a vivid account of the development of 
Latin America, and the outstanding features 
of the history of the United States during 
the last century are compressed into a few 
very readable pages. Moreover, the evolu- 
tion of the British Empire and Common- 
wealth is traced right up to the celebration of King George’s Jubilee in 1935 
and to the accession of King Edward in 1936. 
New, fresh illustrations abound throughout the history. The mechanical 
setup of the page makes a book that is bright and attractive and thoroughly 
in keeping with the up-to-date narrative. 
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Allyn and Bacon 


Chicago San Francisco 











